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For The Sunday-School Times, 
FAREWELL TO THE YEAR. 


The year is dying, slowly dying; 
Gather softly round his bed, 

Wearily behold him lying, , 

While Earth's many voices, sighing 
Chant a requiem for the dead. 


Breathe a loving prayer of blessing 
In the aged pilgrim’s ear; 

Our misdeeds to him confessing, 

Thanks for every good expressing, 
Strive his dying hour to cheer. 


Faithfully his servant willing 
His appointed race has run,— 

God’s own purposes fulfilling, 

Human destiny revealing 
Patiently from sun to sun. 


Now his earthly record’s ended, 
Nothing more remains to tell. 

Let the hero die, attended 

By Hope and Love and Sorrow biended, 
While we say, “Old year, farewell!” 

—_ 


ETA. 
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A PASTOR WANTED. 


BY A SUPERINTENDENT. 


HAVE read with considerable interest 

the advertisement, ‘‘ Wanted! A Su- 
perintendent,’’ and also the ‘‘ Advertise- 
ment Answered,’’ in Zhe Times of Decem- 
ber 8d and 17th. Will you give me space 
to say a word or two concerning the ‘‘ pas- 
toral relation’ in this matter? 

The pastor who relates his experience in 
the article entitled ‘‘ The Advertisement 
Answered”? would never have found his 
superintendent, had he not been just the 
man to search for him; and, when he 
found him, just the man to get him to take 
hold of the work and keepatit. Iknowa 
pastor who had very much such an expe- 
rience, and I will tell you how he managed 
to get his superintendent; and I can better 
do so by telling you some of the prominent 
points of his character. 

He was a judge of character, and conse- 
quently was able to select his superinten- 
dent. He had the ability to impress him- 
self strongly upon ethers, and thus, when 
he had found his superintendent; he made 
him see duty as he saw it, and in addition 
he had the tact to guide, to help, and de- 
velope his raw reci uit, without offence. 

He looked upon the Sunday school as 
his school, asa part of his church, and he 
would not surrender so important a post to 
any one’s care. He was willing to dele- 
gate, to the right man, his authority, but 
never would he release himself from the 
personal supervision and control of his 
school. He was, man of great force, this 
pastor. He had brains, activity, was a 





giant in work, caring neither for heat nor 
cold, morning or evening, daylight or dark. 
At 10 P. M. he would stride into my 
house for a five-minutes’ talk on some mat- 
ter which he had thought out and wanted 
to have done; perhaps, as he had so much 
to do at home, he wanted to put this job 
out. And yet with all this he was never 
flurried, he always had time to talk with 
any one who had really anything to talk 
about. He never made one uncomfortable 
by seeming to be in a desperate hurry. 

His secret lay in this: whatever he had 
to do was done at once. His pen, or pencil, 
or any one’s pen, pencil, paper, envelope, 
all would be pressed into the service. The 
railroad time-table was familiar to him. 
He knew what trains he could catch for the 
adjacent city; a visit here, a telegram there, 
no matter what the agency required, it was 
used at once, and then he was ready for the 
next thing. 

Of course, certain times were set apart 
for pulpit preparation, and for due and 
proper attention to his parish work; nothing 
was allowed to interfere with these things. 
Above all, he had, for motive, the love of 
Christ, and great desire to do the Master's 
work for the Master’s honor and glory. 

And this pastor found his superintendent 
and got him into the work. Other pastors 
had passed by the same man, had wanted 
him, but did not know how to get him. 
And to their argument and entreaty he re- 
plied in substance, ‘‘ that he did not think 
the Sunday-schoo] work his work; he gave 
what he was asked to give from his purse, 
thought Sunday-schools good institutions, 
remembered his Sunday-school experience 
when a boy, thought he had better stay at 
home aud teach his own children, &¢., &c.”’ 

But al! this did not deter my pastor; he 
wanted the man, and be acted at once, and 
he secured his superintendent, and by his 
own strength and tact he kept him. To 
put a new and untried man in such a po- 
sition was ‘‘risky,’’ but I believe it turned 
out well. And why? Because my pastor 
was the right man in the right place. Will 
the pastors forgive me if I say, very plain- 
ly, that the faults of the Sunday-school lie 
toa great extent at their door? They do 
not take suffi:sient personal interest in the 
Sunday-school. Many, very many, don’t 
know anything about their schools, never 
even visit them. Such pastors will never 
find good superintendents. A good pastor 
is necessary before the superintendent will 
be just the man ealled for in Dr. Thomp- 
son’s advertisement. 

If he, Dr. T., is such a pastor as I have 





here told you of, he will be sure to find a 
superintendent to answer his requirements. 
Dec. 20, 1870. H. N. 

<_- 
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CONCERNING NESTS, 


BY THE REY. J. T. CRANE, D. D. 


b egeanes was a time when Job said to 

himself, doubtless with no small degree 
of self-congratulation, ‘‘I shall die in my 
nest.’”” Men love nests. We dislike toil, 
conflict and uncertainty, and want rest and 
ease. Even in certain matters pertaining 
to religion, the propensity manifests itself. 
Ecclesiastical nests are sought after, as well 
as others. 

For instance, in some prosperous town 
or city, a hundred good families unite in a 
church enterprise. Their plans are laid 
and executed. They secure an eligible site, 
and build thereon a handsome church and 
parsonage. A congregation is gathered 
sufficient in numbers to fill the edifice de- 
cently and strong enough in resources to 
meet all financial claims with ease. “Their 
children, with the addition of a few from 





the general community, comprise the Sab- _ 


bath-school. The numbers thus uniting 
are large enough for all ordinary social 
needs. The young people, as well as the 
older, have their parties and social gather- 
ings of various kinds, and find little neces- 
sity for passing beyond their own circlé. 
Here, then, is a little world by itself. The 
finances work easily. The congregation is 
large enough to look well; and so is the 
Sabbath-school. It has within its own bor- 
ders numbers, intelligence, respectability, 
society. 

And so the church, like a merchant 
about to retire from business, begins to con- 
sider the way to enjoy the fruit of previous 
active exertion. It imagines itself ‘rich, 
increased in goods, andin need of nothing,”’ 
and is ready to conclude that the chief con- 
ecrn now is to keep that which has been 
gathered together. It settles down into a 
sort of close corporation, feeling less inter- 
est daily in what is occurring outside. 

And why not? Why should not the suc- 
cessful church, as well as the successful 
merchant, retire from active business, and 
enjoy the rest and the ease earned by pre- 
vious labor? Because a church can live 
only by aggression. The very moment it 
becomes its chief concern to take care of 
itself, it begins to lose its vital forces, and 
tend to decay. All its means and measures 
must be adapted to this object. The min- 
ister must be very careful when he preaches 
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on the necessity of repentance and a holy 
life; because a dozen or two of the best 
paying pew holders make no profession of 
religion, and they might take offence. The 
young people of these worldly families are 
fast leading the young church members 
into all manner of questionable diversions ; 
but it is dangerous to warn them. The 
leading man of the church may be a wine 
bibber, and therefore the pastor must keep 
aloof from the temperance reform. The 
pastor, too, may be no longer young; and 
if he loses his present place, another one as 
good will be hard to seeure; and thus he is 
tempted to take care of himself, under color 
of taking care of his church. 

And thus the church and the pastor, who 
make it their chief aim to take care of 
themselves first, and the cause of God after- 
wards, are shorn of their power. The world 
sees through the cunning policy, and se- 
cretly sneers at the cowardice exhibited in 
timid sermons, and feeble discipline, and 
the attempt to stand neutral between God 
and the devil. 

And so the nest does not prove to be a 
very comfortable nest after all. The policy 
does not commend itself very strongly even 
as mere policy. When achurch proposes 
to ‘‘die in its nest,’’ it generally does die 
there without much delay. 
al 


BEGINNING A NEW YEAR. 
CANNOT bear to go into the coming 
year just as I came out of the old one. I 

would fain believe each year to be a 
mother, and that I am born into the next 
one, that I may, as it were, with renewed 
childhood go forward endowed with the 
experience and strength of the past. I fain 
would bring something better than that 
which I do bring to him whom I know I 
love, and who knows that I love him. I 
fain would bring a higher thought, aclearer 
purpose, a character whose essential powers 
are higher than mine have been. I know 
that I have felt the grace of God in my 
heart, but alas! it seems as though God's 
grace were but as Columbus, that touched 
the shore here and there, and left the vast 
continent within almost unexplored, cer- 
tainly unsubdued and untilled. I am not 
content when I think of the generosities 
and magnanimities of which my iife should 
perpetually speak, as a band of music 
speaks sweet notes stretching them far out 
through the air. 

How is it with you? Are you content 
with the character which you brought out 
of the old year, and with which you are 
setting forward upon thenew? Is not this 
a time for youtoreview your character and 
see what are its elements, how you are 
shaping it, what you mean by it, and what 
you have obtained thus far? Is it nota 
time for you to look into the future? No 
matter how old you are, it is not too late 
for you to learn in the school of Christ. 
And it is a noble ambition with which you 
should begin the new year—not to swell 
your coffers, not to have more of this world’s 
good, but to begin the year chiefly with 
the ambition to be more like Christ, and to 











have the power of God resting upon you, 
to know the will of God, and so live that 
whosoever meets you shall know that you 
have been with Christ. 

Out of this spirit what blessings will flow ! 
Oh, if you were holier, how much happier 
you would be! Oh, if you were holier, 
how would fall down from you straightway 
those discontents, those cares, those frets, 
those ill wills, and thousand torments 
which so much have snared you, and so 
much have marred your enjoyment in the 
days that are past! It is because you are 
not good that youare nothappy. For, ‘‘he 
that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty ;’’ he that lives as in the very 
presence of Christ can say, My Master hath 
said, ‘‘I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee;’’ so that I can boldly cry, ‘‘ The Lord 
is my helper! I will not fear what man 
shall do unto me.’’—Henry Ward Beecher, 
in ‘* Morning and Evening Exzercises.”’ 


>< 





THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty night; 
The year is dying in the night— 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die, 


Ring out the old, ring in the new— 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true, 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times; 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace, 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land— 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
—Alfred Tennyson, 
> <>» o ——_-_—- 
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DESPISE NOT ONE OF THESE LITTLE ONES, 


CERTAIN church had a precious re- 

vival in its Sabbath-school. Many of 
the youth seemed to be hopefully converted, 
but the church itself remained still asleep. 
They looked coldly on ‘‘this excitement 
among the children,’’ and bewailed the 
deadness of the community, and prayed for 
arevival. One spoke to a brother who was 
thus mourning over the coldness of the 
chureh, about the revival with which they 
had already been blessed. ‘‘Oh, that was 
only the children,” he remarked indiffer- 
ently. Ifsome grown man or woman had 
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been converted, it would have seemed 
some encouragement. The children were 
left to struggle on against wind and tide, 
but some eight or ten remained steadfast, 
They would not give up their hope despite 
the church’s influences. It practically 
bade them go back, but they held on their 
way. They knew that their souls were 
precious, if they were ‘‘ only children.” 

What wonder that children have not 
oftener been converted in time past, and 
added to the church? Christians did not 
believe in such things. As if Christ exclu- 
ded from this most blessed privilege a vast 
army of those most liable to be called away, 
Asifhe made the way of salvation too hard 
a path for young feet to walk in, and so 
turned them all aside inte the pleasant, 
easy paths of sin. Oh, how unlike the 
spirit and the teaching of our blessed Mas- 
ter! He can give faith to a child’s heart 
which shall sustain it in the greatest hour 
of existence. 

A little girl was struggling, gasping for 
her last breath, when she said pleadingly— 

‘Take me, father.”” Her agonized father, 
with blinding tears, lifted her tenderly in 
his arms and rested the poor little head on 
his bosom. Smiling faintly, she said, 
‘‘Thank you, papa, but I spoke to my 
Father in heaven.’’ They were her last 
words. Christ did not say it was ‘‘ only one 
of the children,’’ He did not think her too 
small for him to stoop down to comfort. 
‘* Beware that ye despise not one of these 
little ones.”’ 





ee ee en 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
One Thing at a Time. 
BY MISS E, E, NEWMAN, 


ie requires an effort for a teacher to real- 
ize how difficult it sometimes is to fix 
an idea in a child’s mind so that it will 
stay thereand work; merely telling athing 
once or twice often amounts to nothing at 
all. Perhaps the girl whom you meant 
specially to interest was at that moment 
looking at something out of the window, or 
admiring the feathers on Susie Barton’s 
hat; possibly the boy, to whom you looked 
for a response to some thought just adapted 
to him, was planning to-morrow’s fishing, 
or peeping into his neighbor’s library book ; 


in either case they will not be likely to- 


know much of what you have been saying. 

When the scholar is attending, ‘‘ after a 
fashion,’’ it is not safe to depend upon his 
own report of his state of mind. Often he 
thinks he understands, when a slight no- 
tion is all he has of the truth, and that is 
so slight that the first strong wind will 
blow it quite outofhis mind. If his mother 
should ask him what he has learned, your 
main idea will not appear at all in his re- 
port, nor ever again in his thought. He 
spoke truthfully, to the best of his know- 
ledge, in saying that he understood; he 
really thought he did; the trouble was 
that he did not see what there was to un- 
derstand, and the shadow that he did see 
had no effect upon bim. One finds it ne- 
cessary to say a thing over and over in dif- 
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ferent ways, toquestion the children, and to 
have them repeat in their own words what 
has been said, before there can be any cer- 
tainty that the desired impressionis made; 
and even then the slippery little memories 
cannot be trusted. Question them next 
Sunday and you will find curious misun- 
derstandings and confusions ; one will have 
one part of the idea, another, another part, 
and few will know exactly what you took 
so much pains the week before to teach 
them. 

Do not be discouraged if you have to go 
through ashorter process of the same kind 
for one or two Sundays afterwards; the re- 
sult will pay for your trouble. Be sure to 
arrange the topics of the next lesson so 
that they shall naturally depend upon the 
main truth with which you started; do 
not be in a hurry to pass on to another sub- 
ject. Onestrong impression is worth dozens 
of weak ones, and will doincalculably more 
good in the end; besides, the scholar will 
be more interested in each new lesson, if he 
can at once see the connection with some- 
thing which he already knows thoroughly. 

Do not understand me to advise a mo- 
notonous dwelling upon one theme, ex- 
hausting to the patience of teacher and 
scholar: the form of instruction should be 
carefully varied, and abundant illustration 
brought in toenliven the lesson and keep 
up the interest. I mean that the attention 
of the class should be held to one form or 
another of some one truth till they thor- 
oughly understand it and have it in work- 
ing order in their minds; when that is 
done, some permanent good is accomplish- 
ed; a good seed is sown, which, if it do not 
spring up and bear fruit at once, wili not 
die, but wait till the Lord sends his rain 
upon it. 
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A GOOD RESOLUTION. 


T was the resolution of a good Christian 
man in a western city that he would not 
let a day pass without speaking to some one 
on the subject of perscnalsalvation. Hedid 
not make this resolve in atime of revival, 
to forget all about it when the season was 
over, but made it a settled purpose of his life. 
No one can tell what the results will be 
when the books are finally opened, but 
he often meets with much to encourage 
him. Surprising conversions have follow- 
ed his ‘‘ word in season.’?’ He has been 
called up in the night time to talk with a 
man he had spoken toof his soul in the 
street, when returning to his home ait 
night. Though the word seemed to be lis- 
tened to with resentment, it remained like 
an arrow in the heart for three months. 
Then it led him in distress to the good 
man’s door, who preached Christ to him 
80 faithfully and lovingly that he became 
a changed man. 

What would probably be the result if 
you should form a similar resolution? Not, 
what would be the result if the whole 
church should d6 it, but you, Christian? Is 
it not as little as you can do for him who 
has bled on thecross for you? Isitenough 





that you now and then speak a word for 
him to the impenitent, that you in a gene- 
ral manner invite your Sabbath-class to 
come to him, and sometimes write what 
you consider a religious letter? Who will 
begin the new year with this resolution ? 
Oh, what a harvest year this may be to you 
if you are faithful to such a purpose! 
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THE YOUNG MEN’S CLASS, 


BY MRS. J. E. MCCONAUGHY. 

Tis the standing complaint in Sunday- 
schools, that the grown up boys, as a 
rule, desert it. The cause of this desertion, 
it isgenerally understood, is total depravity, 
though it may not be exactly so expressed. 
But may we not sometimes find the cause 
in the school itself? Is there enough con- 
sideration for the changes that have taken 
place in the boys’ thoughts and feelings, 
and very likely in their circumstances and 
surroundings, as they stepped out of boy- 
hood into early manhood? We have no 
difficulty in realizing this difference in 
youth who have come to us from other 
places, but the lads who have grown up 
under our own eye, we look upon as boys 
still, and asif it was quite taking on airs 
for them to think themselves young men. 

The great want of ourschools is a teacher 
forthe young men. With the right sort of 
person enlisted, to bring them in, to look 
after and instruct them, they will be found 
coming in to their places as regularly as 
the Sabbath morning comes. Almost every 
congregation has some one suited for such 
awork. But it is a singular fact, that as 
yet they may never have suspected their 
qualifications for it. Perhaps it is some 
good mother in Israel, whose grown up 
sons arise and eall her blessed,’’ and whose 
hospitable home is always a delightful re- 
sort for young or old. It may be some 
young man of cultivated mind, but lately 
received into the church, and now humbly 
teaching one of the classes of little chil- 
dren. It should be the study of the pas- 
tor or superintendent to look out such 
talent in the church, and seek earnestly 
and prayerfully to have it employed to the 
best advantage. 

Boys must be treated with respect and 
consideration, or you will not long keep 
them in the Sunday-school. They want 
new, fresh, earnest thought awakened in 
their hearts Sabbath by Sabbath. They must 
be taught something, or they will not long 
stay. A drone in the hive will never an- 
swer for their teacher. Find your teacher 
first, and it will not be hard to keep up 
your young men’s class. 

ae 
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RIGHT FOR THE RIGHT’S SAKE. 


EACH your pupils that God wants 
them to do right because it is right, 
and because he commands it. Teach them 
to feel that in the darkness or in the light, 
his eye can ever see them, and reads their 
most secret thought. 
Teach them to do right without asking 





what others are goingtodo. Let them ask 
Jesus what he would have them do, and 
then try to do what he would have them 
do. 

When you have taught a child to do 
right because it is right, and because God 
wishes it, a great step has been gained. 
You have taught him to look away from 
earth, for his motives of action, and in so 
far as this desire gains strength in his 
character, is he turning towards that “ light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.”’ 

Teach a child to do right for the right’s 
sake, and you are helping him toward 
Jesus. All the influences of the world are 
saying to him, ‘‘ Act for us, and we will 
bless thee with much good.” Buta havit 
formed of doing right because it is right, 
makes the child say, ‘‘ Jesus asks me to 
love him and give him my heart. He 
knows everything. He made me and keeps 
me alive, and he died to redeem me. It 
must be right that I should give him my 
heart, and I will.’’ 

And so, by teaching the child to do right 
forthe sake of doing right, and because it 
is right, you put in motion a train of in- 
fluences, which shall bring him at last, 
with God’s blessing, to the ‘‘ Sea of Glass,”’ 
to the ‘‘ White Robe,” and to the ‘‘ Palm.”? 

EFFNER BOND. 
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CHRISTIAN TRUST, 


Oh, what a load of struggle and distress 

Falls off before the cross! The feverish care, 

The wish that we were other than we are; 
The sick regrets; the yearnings numberless; 
The thought, ‘This might have been,’ so apt to 

press 

On the reluctant soul; even past despair, 

Past sin itself,—all, all is turned to fair, 
Aye, to a scheme of ordered happiness. 
So soon as we love God, or rather kn 

That God loves us. Accepting the great pledge 
Of his concern for all our wants and woe, 

We cease to tremble upon danger’s edge; 
While varying troubles form and break anew, 
Safe in a father’s arms, we smile as infants do, 

—Chauncey Hare Townshend, 
a ee ee 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST.—I do not 
want to be like Paul or Apollos, or any 
mereman. I want to be like Christ. We 
have only one perfectly safe example; only 
one who tempted like as we are in every 
point is still without sin. I want to follow 
him only, copy his teachings, drink in his 
spirit, place my feet in his foot-prints, and 
measure their short-comings by these and 
these alone. Oh, to be more like Christ!— 
Dr. Ju-lson. 

> <> 


Life is brief, 





’Trs not for man to trifle. 
And sin is here, 
Our age is but the falling ofa leaf, 
A dropping tear, 
We have no time to sport away the hours, 
All must be earnest in a world like ours. 


> <> 





‘‘ Tp was observed of the pious Bradford, 
that when he was confessing sin, he would 
never give over confessing, until he had 
felt some brokenness of heart for that sin ; 
and when praying for any spiritual mercy, 
would never give over suit, until he bad 
got some relish of that mercy.” 
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Publishers’ Aotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








Happy New-Year.—To the kind friends 
and patrons of The Sunday-School Times, who 
not only render us material aid, but as occa- 
sion offers, speak an encouraging word, we 
return our hearty thanks; and to every man, 
woman and child who reads these pages, we 
sincerely tender the congratulations of the sea- 
son, and wish you alla very Happy New- Year. 

Index and Title Page.—Wée are preparing 
acomplete Index of The Times for 1870, and 
will send it as soon as ready, without charge, 
to all of our subscribers who make a request 
for it. 

Third Edition.—Perhaps no other work in 
fhe whole range of Superintendents’ and 
Teachers’ Helps has ever come as fully up to 
the mark of real service and actual value, all 
things considered, as ‘‘ 7’he Sunday-School 
Idea,’ the new volume from the pen of PROF. 
Joun S. Hart. Although less than two 
months have passed since the book first made 
its appearance, the second edition is almost 
exhausted, and a third is in preparation. For 
a few of the ‘‘opinions expressed’’ by persons 
well qualified to judge of its merits, please see 
Advertising Department, page 848. The vo- 
lume has 416 pages, is beautifully printed and 
bound, #nd will be sent by mail on receipt of 
$1.50. Any subscriber to The Times, by send- 
ing at one remittance $4, will be credited with 
two years’ subscription and receive a copy of 
the ‘‘Idea’’ by mil, post free. 

Dew-Drops of Sacred Song.—This new 
music-book for Sabbath-schools, which has 
but recently made its appearance, is meeting 
with avery favorable reception. Wes recom- 
mend those who are in search of something 
new in the shape of hymns and music, to se- 
@are a sample copy and giveitatrial. Price, 
$34 per 100 copies. Specimen by mail 38 cents, 
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Christ Receiving Little Children. 
BY REV. JNO. L. JENKINS. 


HE ancient sages and reformers made 

little or no account of children. In 
their plans for improving society, they 
either overlooked them altogether or did 
not think it worth while to include them. 
They made the very common mistake of 
beginning to build at the top rather than 
at the foundation. Jesus was the first to 
appreciate children, and give them their 
proper place in the scheme ef human re- 
oovery. Nothing shows his superiority 
over all other teachers to better advantage 
than this. He saw at a glance the com- 
parative difficulty of changing the fixed 
lfabits of men and the great ease of forming 
the right habits of children. So he made 
them, rather than adults, the starting point 
of his aggressions upon the sin and misery 
of the world. An old Hebrew poet had 
said a thousand years before, ‘‘ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast or- 


daimed strength ;”’ and Christ caught up. 


the imspived measure, and used it to indi- 
eate his own method of dealing with sinful 
men. So, when he made his triumphal en- 
try into Jerusalem, it is worthy of special 
natice that from the crowd of accompany- 
ing children came the sublimest chorus 





that ever rose from mortal lips: ‘‘ Hosanna 
to the Son of David, blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord! Hosanna 
in the highest!’ Now I suppose that 
the divine Spirit inspired that whole gath- 
ering with this marvelous outburst of sacred 
sound; but I think it was mere human 
sympathy that first drew them around the 
blessed Saviour. He carried infancy and 
childhood away with him at once and with- 
out effort. Their infallible instincts in- 
stantly pointed him out as their friend. It 
is quite worthy of remark that this power 
to detect kindness and friendliness in man 
is largely shared by the lower race. Most 
of us can sympathize with the old Scotch 
divine who said that he did not like the 
men that cats and dogs did not like. Christ 
preferred the spontaneous praise of the 
children tothe approbation of the scribes 
and doctors of the law, and out of their sure 
sympathy and support he organized 
strength and victory. 

The interest.which our blessed Saviour 
felt in children is calculated to touch the 
hearts of all parents, even those who are 
least concerned about religion. We cannot 
fail to see in him the great loving champion 
of all the infant race. His benediction shed 
a halo of glory around the face of every 
child which ought to attract all eyes and 
soften all hearts. It is evident that Jesus 
heartily enjoyed the society of children, 
and I have no doubt that his intercourse 
with them was full of innocent and play- 
ful glee. And they gathered around and 
clung to him because they could not help 
it, they loved him so. He drew all pure 
and innocent hearts to him, just as the 
magnet draws the steel. There is no surer 
sign of total depravity than hatred to ehil- 
dren. And while any human being cher- 
ishes a love for a single child, his own or 
another's, there is still a possibility of his 
rescue from the grasp of sin and his eleva- 
tion to the love of God. And beeause Christ 
feels an interest in our children, we should 
feel an interest in him. The man or wo- 
man, or dog even, that loves our child is 
sure of our regard. And how can any 
human being who has ever had a child to 
love think of Christ blessing litt¥ children, 
and yet feel no throb of affection for that 
divine and gracious One? Every parent’ 
should love Jesus, because he loves every 


parent’s child. 
But the mere fact that Christ received 


and blessed those Hebrew babies, does not 
satisfy all our wants; we feel that there 
ought to be some way by which our chil- 
dren ean come to himand receive his bless- 
ing. Andso there is. Our kind Saviour 
did not intend that the few little ones who 
received his personal caresses and blessings’ 
should be so infinitely exalted above all 
others in every age of the world. Andso 
our children may come to him in a sense 
just as realand important and glorious as 
did the sueklings of those happy Hebrew 
mothers of old. For, although he has as- 
eended to the right hand of the Father, he 
is not changed: at all; he has forgotte. 
aone of his old love, but is still shedding 
ali the light of that love @ the whole in- 
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fant race. A divine magnetism is ever 
drawing them to the blessed Saviour. There 
can be no doubt that the infinite love of 
Jesus embraces and benefits the whole in- 
fant world, whether or not they have ever 
heard that precious name. But the differ- 
ence between those who live or die igno- 
rant of a loving Saviour and those who 
have been taught to know him and his 
great love can never be told. I cannot see 
how any parent who has ever heard the 
name of Jesus can fail of wishing that his 
child might learn to lisp that precious 
name and share his heavenly blessing. 
And so our little ones may come to Jesus 
through the medium of our own sympa- 
thies, teachings, and prayers. Many be- 
reaved and heart-broken parents have 
found a sad but dear pleasure in recalling 
and talking over the little songs and les- 
sons and prayers which they have taught 
their glorified offsprings: ‘‘ Suffer little 
children and forbid them not to come unto 
me ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven ;” 
“Now Llay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 


Perhaps the most.real sense in which we 
can now suffer little children to come to 
Christ is to allow them, when he so wills 
it, to pass uncomplainingly from our arms 
to his. Whatever doubt may rest upon the 
future condition of intelligent, responsible 
adults, none whatever rests upon the well- 
being of the little ones that have left us. 
They are of the kingdom of heaven. They 
are more really in the Saviour’s arms, and 
under his smiling benediction, than were 
the very infants on whom he spoke his 
blessing when on earth. They have passed 
forever from the pains and blights, the 
dark possibilities and fearful destinies of 
earth., They are safe in the heavenly feld 
and in the good Shepherd’s care. And 
when he calls our little ones to him, does 
he not call us also? The story is told of a 
shepherd who, during a season of drought 
tried to drive his flock up a steep moun- 
tain-side, where there was springing water 
and better pasturage. Failing to do this, 
he tried another expedient. Me carried 
the lambs of the flock up in his arms, and 
then the mothers followed of their own ac- 
cord. So our blessed Saviour tries art after 
art to bring us to himself; and, as a last 
resort, in our unwillingness to go, he takes 
our little lambs in his gentle arms, and 
bears them to green and sunny slopes on 
the heavenly mountains. Shall we not 
fohow ?— The Independent. 
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For The Sunday-School Times, 


“OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL.” 


A BRIGHT look of recognition on the 
1 face of a little girl whom I met ashort 
time ago, induced me to pause and ask, 

“Do you know me, my dear?” 

“‘Oh, yea!’’ was the quick reply, “‘ yeu 
teach in our Sunday-school.”’ 

‘* { am glad to meet one of our dear scho- 
fars,’? I said. 
school ?’? 

‘‘ Not now; [came into the other room 


“Are yu in the infant 
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with a class of little girls last Sunday. We 
had such a nice lesson.” 

“It was a very beautiful lesson,”’ I said. 
“‘T am glad that you love to learn about 
Jesus, and to read his blessed words.”’ 

‘‘Our Sunday-school is a very happy 
place,’’ she said, .houghtfully. ‘‘ Ilong for 
Sunday to come.”” Then, with the sweet, 
confiding expression peculiar to childhood, 
she added, ‘‘my name is Annie L——, and 
I live in that little street which you have 
just passed. One day I was sitting on the 
step, and I saw you on the other side. I 
wished you would come over and speak to 
me, but you did not know me then.”’ 

‘*T think that I shall remember you next 
time. You must not let me pass without 
speaking.’’ 

She smiled. ‘I hopethat you will come 
soon.’? And with an affectionate ‘‘ good- 
bye,’’ we parted. 

This passing incident awakened many 
pleasant thoughts in connection with our 
work. How precious the ties of mutual 
interest and sympathy between the teacher 
and the taught! 

‘Our Sunday-school.’’ The words lin- 
gered in my mind, sweetly associated with 
the bright, affectionate child who had 
spoken them. Tender chords of feeling 
had responded to her gentle touch, leading 
me to a higher and clearer appreciation of 
the holy duties and blessed privileges of 
the faithful teacher. 

Impressions made in childhood exert an 
abiding influence. 

Dear fellow teachers, ours is a noble and 
glorious enterprise. Letus seek to be more 
fully and deeply impressed with its great 
importance. Weare working for eternity. 
Let us, in humble faith, cast in the seed of 
heavenly truth. We serve a kind and 
faithful Master. The harvest will come, 
and the humbiest laborer in our Lord’s 
vineyard shall receive his reward. S.A. 


<i 





The Sunday-Schools of Our Day and 
Those of Old Time. 


BY ELIZABETH HAYWOOD, 


HILE attending our juvenile missionary 
meeting one Sunday, I could not help 
thinking what a difference there is between 
the Sunday-schools of these days and those of 
my young days. Wewere never asked for 
“missionary money’’ then—in fact, we were 
ourselves thought to be but one remove from 
the heathen—the reason such schools were 
instituted. But last Sunday, all was joy and 
gladness in our school, and it appeared as if 
children were considered a part of Christen- 
dom. There was our minister—who ought to 
be a bishop—in the altar, among the officers of 
the school, and the best superintendent in the 
world (we think) walking around and seeing 
to things, and making everybody happy he 
m@me near. Then there were the classes, with 
a beautiful silk banner at the arm of each of 
the pews, waving and twinkling its supe- 
riority to the stars and stripes. Then a young 
lady played spirited tunes on the piano, 
and another young lady stood by her side to 
lead the singing. And such singing! Why, 
I think my ofd-time superintendent would 
have put his hands over his ears and groaned 





over such “jigging,’”’ as he would have called 
it; but I thought it delightful, especially one 
tune to ‘When I can read my title clear,” 
which had a by-and-by chorus to it that almost 
took you off your feet. Then came the collec- 
tion—no old-fashioned affair of going around 
with a box that had a long handle to it, to poke 
over people’s heads; but the assistant super- 
intendent stood in the altar and called No. so- 
and-so, ‘‘ Dewdrops!’’ and out from under a 
banner tripped a little miss, with a white en- 
velope in her hand, such as you seein pictures 
tied to the breast of a carrier dove, and walked 
up to the secretary’s table, and laid it down, 
and we knew that it was the name of her class, 
Following her were doves from ‘ Wayside 
Gatherers,’’ ‘‘ Earnest Heart,’’ and so on all 
down the girls’ aisle; and then came—what 
shall I call them ?—eagles?—from the boys’ 
side, of ‘‘ Pioneers,’’ etc. Now, besides the ban- 
ners of the classes, we have two “prize ban- 
ners,’’ and the class which collects the most 
money holds the prize banner for the month, 
Lo! the infant-class got the first prize to-day, 
and such a sparkling of bright eyes out of little 
round faces you never saw before, nor I either. 
How ‘‘tickled”’ they were to think they had 
the most money in their box of pennies—these 
little self-denying candy-eaters ! -Now,in my 
day, this would have been thought a most un- 
heard of way of spoiling children—to let them 
be meddting with things that belonged to 
older folks; but we know better now—know 
that God loves the cheerful giver, if he has 
but a penny in his hand, and that hand a very 
little one. 

But the collection is over now, and we must 
straighten our faces for the missionary speech. 
Whati alady coming forward to the front of 
the altar, with a pointed hat on, and a pair of 
very earnest eyes peeping from under it? 
Even so.» Well, what would the folks of my 
day have thought of this? Our old superin- 
tendent would have fainted dead away, I’m 
afraid, and our minister’s wife walked straight 
out of the church; and here we all looked at 
her as cool as cucumbers, and kept as still as 
mice while she made as good a speech as any 
man, and a little better, the women’s side of 
the house thought. She made us laugh, and 
almost cry, and certainly rejoice that we lived 
in an age in which women and children were 
‘‘workers together with God’ to help savea 
ruined world. 

Now, back into old times, ‘‘ to contrast the 
difference,’ as it was then said, learnedly. 
My father was a minister, and was “stationed”’ 
in many places in Connecticut, ‘“‘ the land of 
steady habits,’’ you know; and I can tell you 
we had strict Sunday-schools there! We had 
to learn our lessons in the Catechism and 
Question-book just as thoroughly as we did 
our day-school lessons, or else “‘ we’d get it,” 
as our little New Yorkers say. They were 
solemn occasions, Sunday-schools in those 
days. ,1 remember in one place where the 
people were very well off in worldly things, 
and did not want to be behind in the spiritual, 
that they chose the most melancholy man in 
the church for Sunday-school superintendent. 
He thought ‘‘ Mear’’ was the best kind of a 
tune toopen the school with, and “‘ Windham,” 
to the words, ‘‘ Broad is the road that leads to 
death,’ the most admirable to close with. 
Then the prayer that followed ‘* Mear’”’ was 
the most edifying one that could be offered up, 
he thought, though the rest of the “ church- 
folks’? did not agree with him after a while. 
He told the Lord that this was the wickedest 





place to live in that ever was, and denounced 
everybody so that it almost seemed as if their 
day of grace was past. Then we children! 
There was not a spark of Christianity among 
us, he thought, but was certain we were all 
deep down in the gall of bitterness and the 
bonds of iniquity, insomuch so that I thought 
the world must come to an end soon, if some 
of us did not repent. Then he made it so hard 
to repent—as if the loving Saviour had not 
come to seek and to save that which was lost, 
but those who were good, and kept on being 
so despite of fate. Still he was a good and de- 
voted man, too, and had no better opinion of 
himself than he had of the rest of us. After 
‘the prayer came the lessons, of course, and 
you may be sure he kept his eye on us for fear 
any little body should relapse into a smile, 
Then the giving out of the “libraries,” as 
little New Yorkers call their Sunday-school 
books, was a tremendous affair. Every book 
had pasted in it a little notice of ‘‘week- 
day reading,” or ‘‘Sunday reading,’ and awful 
was the responsibility of taking out the one 
with ‘‘ week- day reading’’ in it. We wanted 
a ‘*Sunday book,’’ as we called it, and were 
quite sure there were but a few of that kind 
which were not as dull asa hammer; and if 
we chose ‘“‘a week-day book,’’ why it could 
not be opened in the school, and as soon as we 
got home, it would be put under lock and key 
till after school on Monday, and we were ina 
quandary, and vexatiously said it ‘took till 
day after never’ to look outa book. There 
were few story-books in those days, ‘‘ youg 
better believe,’’ but there were a few, Iw 
own, though it was not to any child’s credit to 
be eager after them. We gravely waited till 
fortune brought one to us, and then we han- 
dicd it gingerly, lest the superintendent should 
see us hastening to destruction on it. Heof 
course thought such books only got into the 
library through the devices of Satan, and 
would have banished them, only a curious 
young friend of children called Progress shook 
his finger at him, and he just let the “‘libraries’”’ 
alone. Then when the books were all given 
out, the superintendent began his usual speech 
to the schools. Rain or shine, this speech 
came, and we could not get round it. You 
will not suppose it was like one of Lucius 
Hart’s speeches, full of fun, neither like that 
of any other of your Sunday-school orators, 
full of interest, for he got up and made such a 
woful harangue that his prayer was only a 
““skeleton” toit. He made live denouncing 
of us all, though very sorry for us, as the tears 
streaming down his cheeks abundantly 
proved. He said he did hope some of us 
would be converted some time, but it seemed 
so very doubtful, and we thought that very 
poor encouragement for the young récruit of 
the army of the Lord. 

But our minister was quite ahead of his 
time in wishing to make things pleasant to 
children, especiall¥ those things connected 
with religion. We all thought it sound doc- 
trine, and said, privately, we should be glad if 
brother Lachrymose would take the hint and 
teach us to sing some of the heart-cheering 
songs of Zion. Rut I believe the excellent 
man went down to his grave in tears, and 
then this new era of Sunday-schools began in 
all its earnestness and cheerfulness. And 
long may it continue, if it do not forget to 
impress the sober part of the gospel, as well as 
the cheerful, so that the children of these times 
may grow up stable as well as happy Chris- 
tians.— The Methodist. 
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Weekly Lesson. 


LESSON No. II. 








(Fo: Sunday, January 8, 1371.) 
IN PHOENICIA. 


Read MATTHEW 15: 21-28. 
Compare MARK 7: 24-80. 
Learn Rom. 10:12; Hep 11:6. 


SUBJECT: The same Lord over all is rich 
to all that call upon Him. 


TO THE TEACHER. 


T is well to remember that the importance ofa 
passage in one’s life is not to be estimated by 
the length of the narrative respecting it. The first 
verse of these passages contains a statement of the 
withdrawal of Jesus from those who so persist- 
ently rejected Him, into a seclusion which lasted, 
with little interruption, for six months, from the 
Passover mentioned in John 6:4, to the Feast of 
Tabernacles mentioned in John 7:2. The remain- 
der of the Lesson chronicles the remarkable fact 
in contrast that a heathen woman believed in Him, 
and received the blessing (compare Acts 13: 46). 
Of course the incident itself furnishes the most de- 
sirable opportunity to press home practical truth 
upon the mind, and therefore well closes the 
Lesson. 


I. GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


Canaan was the grandson of Noah. His son, 
Sidon (Gen. 10: 15), journeying westward after the 
flood and the dispersion consequent on the confu- 
sion at Babel,came to Mount Lebanon, whence 
he looked upon the waters of the Mediterranean 
and upon the beautiful plain between him and the 
sea. On this coast he fixed his home and built 
himself acity which bears his name to this day, 
Sidon. His children spread throughout the re- 
gion round about and the land which they shared 
with their cousins descended from the same grand- 
son of Noah, was called after his name, Canaan, 
After ages past Greeks captured the land, and 
named this lovely plain by the sea-side the Land 
of the Palm, in their language, Phoenicia. 


Other cities grew up in the vicinity. Tyre 
was the daughter of Sidon, and outgrew the mo- 
ther city. Read Ezekiel 27th fora description of 
the importance of Tyre and Phosnicia. The inha- 
bitants were to the then world, what the Dutch 
were twocenturies ago, what the Engll\sh are to- 
day, merchant-princes. The harbor of Tyre was 
large enough for the “ships” of that day. But the 
judgment of Is, 23d has come upon her, had begun 
to come upon her in the days of Christ. Phoenicia 
was known only as an indefinite part of the pro- 
vince of Syria. ‘The once proud land of Pheenice, 
mother of commerce and once mistress of the seas, 
was known only by the names of its chief eities.’’ 





Still, Tyre was at this time still the largest city in 
Syria, save Jerusalem. Now the prophecy of Ezek. 
26:14 is literally fulfilled. (See a vivid statement 
in Abbott’s Jesus of Nazareth, chapter 23.) Phe- 
nicia is the narrow Strip from one to four miles in 
width, whieh extends northward from the rocky 
headland known as the Ladder of Tyre, a hundred 
miles. The fertile part is but thirty miles long. 


II. BLESSINGS DESPISED ARE WITH- 
DRAWN. 


1. Two full years Jesus had been preaching the 
good news to the Jews, the true Church, who had 
the Bible and the worship of the true God, and 
privileges vouchsafed to none else. Most of this 
time had been spent in Galilee, For awhile He 
was very popular there. But they nosooner un- 
derstood the true spiritual nature of the gospel, 
than they went back (John 6). Priests and people 
now agreed in rejecting Him (Lesson I). 


Matthew 15: 21.—Then Jesus went thence. 
So simply does the sacred narrative record an 
event so awful in its consequences to those who 
were thus left to be filled with their own devices. 


2. Sonow. Jesus calls, invites, entreats. People 
listen, seem interested, attend,—for a time. If 
when the crisis comes they reject Him, He departs 
thence, and that soul is left to perish. 


“There is a time, we kn..w not when,— 
A point, we Know not where,— 
That marks the destiny of men 
To glory or despair.” 


“From him that hath not shall be taken away, 
even that which he hath.’”’ He does not really have 
it, unléss he has embraced it and made it his own. 
Jesus was with these Galileans, but they did not 
really have Him in any sense as theirs, otherwise 
they would have kept Him, He was there, but not 
theirs. And so He was taken away from them. 
And so always. Privileges despised, are with- 
drawn. Opportunities not embraced, are afforded 
no longer. 


8. And this is so in the very nature of things. 
Opportunities, privileges, faculties ‘unimproved 
die out. Thestory of the Dead Sea apes is nota 
fable, buta parable. They were men who neglect- 
ed to use their mental powers, though perform- 
ing still the outward acts usually prompted by 
thought, until their intelligence perished within 
them! The interpretation of the parable is of uni- 
versal application. 


Ill. BLESSINGS HEARTILY SOUGHT ARE 
FOUND, EVEN BY THOSE WHO HAVE 
LITTLE OR NOTHING TO ENCOURAGE 
THEM. 


1. Our Lord came into the borders of the heathen 
land to rest. But 


Merk 7: 24.—He could not be hid. His fame 
had gone before Him. At least one heart there was 
sighing for salvation,—the salvation of her daugh- 
ter from the unclean spirit, but with aspirations 
of her heart also for purity. 


2. Son of David. She invokes Him by His 
Messianic title, of which, however, she can know 
but little. She tells her want. But He seems to 
take no notice. 
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8. His disciples are fretted by her begging, and 
petulantly ask Him to grant her request and let 
her go, as we sometimes give a beggar something 
“to get clear of him,” losing thus the opportunity 
of cultivating Christ-likeness. 


4. In her hearing He answers. His personal 
mision is only to the chosen people (though they 
now reject Him). In twoor three instances only 
He ministers to Gentiles, preludes of the future, 


5. She hears the answer, and gathers boldness 
from necessity. She draws near, and reverently 
prays, 


Lerd help me. She owns Him as her Master. 
Her daughter’s affliction is her affliction. 


6. He answers in an aparently harsh parable 
(Matthew 15: 26). 


7, But her pressing need and true faith develop- 
ed a ready wit, and she answers, 


Trath, Lord. It is true that the children have 
the bread, and it is also true that the household 
dogs have the crumbs. I only ask the crambs. 


8. Such faith always triumphs. To it He always 
says, 


Be it unte thee even as thou wilt. 


IV. WHAT KIND oF FAITH IS IT WHICH 
SECURES THE BLESSING? 


1. Faith in Jesus as the Messiah, sent of God to 
bless the race by the incoming of supernatural 
grace, 


—‘ None but Jesus, 
Can do helpless sinners good.”’ 


2. A humble faith, which claims no merit, but 
acknowledges utfer unworthiness. 


3. An earnest faith, which means to take no de- 
nial,—and sois never thought of as conditional, 
or temporary. 


4, A developing faith, which grows by apparent 
difficulties. This is always the nature of true 
faith. And for this reason (as in this case), appa- 
rent difficulties are often interposed, but they are 
interposed in mercy by Him who knows the heart, 
that we may surmount them all, and so compel the 
boundless blessing,—Be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt. 


Read the passage in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress 
about the fire which burned brighter and brighter, 
notwithstanding the water thrown upon it, be- 
cause of the oil that was secretly and ceaselessly 
poured into it from behind. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL QUESTIONS. 
BY A TEACHER, 
Simply Suggestive. 
Matt, 15: 21-28, 


1. In what country was Jesus in the last Lesson? 
(John 7: 1.) 

2. What city? (John 6: 59.) 

8. What did He teach the Pharisees who came to 
Him? 

4. How did they like it? (Matt. 15: 12.) 

5. Into what country did He depart after that? 
(Matt. 15: 21.) 

6. Tell all you can about these places. 

7. Who came to Jesus while He was here? (v. 22.) 

8. What did she do? 
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9. What did she say? 
¥~. Whom did she want healed? 
1l, Can you give other instances where persons 
besought Jesus to heal their friends? (Matt. 
8: 5, 6; 9: 2; 17: 5.) 
12. How did Jesus answer this woman’s petition? 
(verse 23.) 
13. Why did He remain silent? 
14. What did the disciples now do? 
15. How did Jesus answer them? (v, 24.) 
16. What command did Jesus give the twelve 
when He sent them out two by two? (Matt. 
10: 5, 6.) 
Who were “the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel ?”’ 
18. Is He the God of the Jews only? (Rom. 3: 29.) 
19. To what nation did this woman belong? (Mark 
7: 26.) 
. How did she now show her earnestness? 
. What answer did Jesus give to this entreaty? 
How did she turn this answer into a plea for 
granting her request? (v. 27.) 
. What did she believe? (Rom. 10: 12.) 
How did Jesus commend and reward her faith? 
(v. 28.) 
What may we learn from this? 
To whom should we go in time of need? 
How should we go? (Heb.11:6.) 
Will He help us? (Matt. 21: 22; Rom. 8: 32.) 
What does Jesus say in John 6: 37? 
. How can we become the children of God? 
(Gal. 8: 26.) 
. Ifchildren—then what? (Rom. 8: 38, 39.) 


17. 
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BY A BIBLE-CLASS TEACHER, 
Simply Suggestive, 


. From whence did Jesus now go? 
Where to? 
. Where are these two cities? 
How far apart? How far from Nazareth ? 
. What is the meaning of these names? 
Did Jesus ever journey north of Sidon ? 
. What did Jesus do when he reached Tyre? 
. For what purpose? 
. Did He succeed ? 
10. Why not? 
1l. Who was this woman? 
12. Do Matthew and Mark differ in what they 
call her? 
13, Of what religion were these people? 
14 What can we learn from her actions ? 
15. Why was her affliction a blessing? 
16. What can we learn from the example of the 
disciples ? 
17. What does the action of Jesus show ? 
18, What was His answer? 
19, What encouragement does this give us? 
20. Does Jesus do His part that we might be saved? 
21. Do we do our part? 
22. With our light how shall we be judged im com- 
parison with this woman? 
om 
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For The Sunday-Schooi Times. 


The Bible-Class and the Lesson. 
Answer to H, C. H. 


I NOTICE in your issue of December 10th 

the question of H. C. H. as follows: 
“Should a Bible-class have a lesson or a 
series of lessons distinct from the school 
proper?’”’? I will answer from a superin- 
tendent’s stand-point, and can doit in no 
better way than by giving a bit of expe- 


‘rience. 


I was once superintendent of a school in 
which was a large Bible-class of young la- 
dies. The teacher seemed to think it be- 
neath the dignity of a Bible-class to have 
the same lesson as the rest of the school, 
and asa consequence he would never attend 
the weekly teachers’ meetings. In the 
Opening and closing exercises, which 


should be conducted with the intent o° 


bearing on the lesson, the superintenden' 
was constantly impressed with the convice 





tion that a portion of the school was not 
interested in, and often would not under- 
stand, them. It seemed as though there 
was a school within a school, and one of 
them only occupied the room because there 
was no other place for it. It was the 
cause of much care and study to overcome 
this influence. He finally invited the 
Bible-class scholars into the teachers’ meet- 
ings, and endeavored to make the exercises 
of interest to them as well as to the teach- 
ers. This marked a new era in the history 
of the school. 

Later, on removing to another place, 
there were three Bible-classes in the school. 
On request, they all adopted the lessons of 
the school, and as a consequence were all 
deeply interested in all the plans, and it 
was far easier to plan and work for the 
school, than where there was a division of 
the lessons. 

I know there are arguments that are used 
on the other side, but I think they will not 
have much weight for a Sunday-school 
Bible-class. If you can have your Bible- 
classes in a separate room or rooms from 
the school proper, after the opening exer- 
cises, and they occupy the rooms during 
the remainder of the session, so as not to 
disturb the school, then it may do to have 
separate lessons for the Bible-classes ; but 
unless such is the arrangement, I think it 
a damage to the school. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 


Sr eo oo 


The Pastor and the Sunday-School. 
IN THE STUDY. 
BY THE REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 

N aseries of editorial articlesin his Sun- 

- day-School Journal, Mr. Vincent has 
been urging very forcibly the duties of the 
pastor to the Sunday-schools in his charge. 
Among other points considered he thus 
proposes and answers a practical question: 

‘‘What may the pastor do in the study, in 
behalf of the school or schools connected 
with his church? In the midst of theolo- 
gical and literary labors, while preparing 
for the pulpit, while devising ways and 
means for the development of his church, 
what should he do for the Sunday-school ?”’ 

1. He may there daily pray for divine 
wisdom justly to appreciate the school and 
judiciously to direct its affairs. Prayer is 
the most effective of all preparatives for 
labor. Prayer kindles zeal. Prayer shar- 
pens the intellect. Prayer secures many a 
wise suggestion, and begets many a practi- 
cal device. Apathy in reference to any de- 
partment of labor may be counteracted by 
fervent prayer. By prayer our pastors may 
answer the sophistical argument of Satan, 
couched in that word ‘‘inadaptation,’’ by 
which so often he leads us to justify our 
neglect of the plainer duties of the pastoral 
office. In his study, amid the mental 
struggles and tensions of his life, he may 
now and then rest in the sweet power of 
prayer, and plead for the teachers of his 
school, the scholars, and their parents. 
Thus may he endorse before the court of 
heaven the endeavors and pleadings of his 





fellow-laborers. 


2. He may take time to investigate, and 
fully to understand, the true aims, relations, 
and methods of the Sunday-school. Said 
one successful pastor and able preacher, ‘‘I 
make it a point to read up the literature of 
the Sunday-school.’’ The weekly and 
monthly periodicals, the reports of conven- 
tions and institutes, the manuals, essays on 
special phases of this work, etc., etc., con- 
tain many practical suggestions which, as 
professional teachers, every minister would 
be profited to read. A very little time 
every week devoted to this labor would 
amply repay any pastor even though he did 
not covet the reputation of being ‘‘a Sun- 
day-school man.’’ Ministers who now 
speak lightly of the Sunday-school, might, 
after a more thorough examination into its 
philosophy, history, and ecclesiastical re- 
lations, be led to a higher appreciation of 
it as a regular and long established depart- 
ment of church work. 

8. He may in his study fully acquaint 
himself with the lessons of theschool. He 
should have a voice in theselection of these 
lessons, and every week should carefully 
and thoroughly investigate the passages 
which are to be used on the ensuing Sab- 
bath. In the teachers’ meeting he will then 
be ready for questions and suggestions. In 
the prayer meeting he will be able to pre- 
sent the leading truth of the lesson. In 
casual conversation his questions, allusions, 
and explanations will excite the interest of 
parents, scholars, and teachers, in Bible 
study. Such an example would beastimu- 
lus to the whole church, and the pastor's 
work in his study would bear fruit in the 
church and the family. 


—_> 








Busy CHILDHOOD.—Do you ever think 
how much work a little child does in a 
day? How, from sunrise to sunset, the 
dear little feet patter round—to us—so aim- 
lessly? Climbing up here, kneeling down 
there, running to another place, but never 
still. Twisting and turning, rolling and 
reaching and doubling, as if testing every 
bone and muscle for their future uses. It 
is very curious to watch it. One who does 
so may well understand the deep breathing 
of the rosy little sleeper, as, with one arm 
tossed over its curly head, it prepares for 
the next day’s gymnastics. A busy crea- 
ture is a little child. : 


————+ a eo — _ 

Ir is related of Dr. Lyman Beecher that 
while he was laboring most successfully 
in the city of Boston, he was asked how it 
was that he was able to accomplish so much. 
He replied, ‘‘ It is not I that do it; it is my 
church. I,’’ continued he, ‘‘ preach as hard 
as I can on Sabbath, and then I have four 
hundred members, who go out and preach 
every day of the week.” 


eo 
A PASTOR says that, in calling on a family 
of his church, a little son came in with his 


hand full of pennies. He put them into 
his mother’s hand. The pastor wanted to 
know what it meant. Thereply was: ‘‘Oh, 
he has a little missionary route which he 
runs every Saturday. He is a collector for 
the cause of Jesus.”” ‘‘ How long do you 
expect to continue this?” ‘‘Forever!’’ he 
replied. 
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1859-18'71,.— With the present number 
of The Sunday-School Times, now in the 
hands of the reader, we close our twelfth 
volume. As we review these twelve years 
of active, persistent, continuous effort, we 
desire to acknowledge with hnmble grati- 
tude the sustaining hand of our heavenly 
Father, which, from first to last, has led us 
on in this path of Christian labor and use- 
fulness. With a firm reliance in him, we 
press forward to the untrod future, assured 
that God’s blessing will still follow us if we 
faithfully endeavor to conduct all our busi- 
ness affairs in the light of his presence. As 
the new year is about to open upon us, our 
earnest prayer is, that we may be instru- 
mental in leading precious souls to a saving 
knowledge of the truth ; and to fulfill our 
mission, by being a helper to all those who 
are actively engaged and interested in the 
religious education of the youth of our land 
and of the world. 





THE PUBLISHERS. 


<-<> > 
><> 


THE editors desire to extend to the eorps 
of writers, who have contributed some of 
their best and sweetest and strongest 
thoughts for the benefit of their fellow- 
workers; toall who have by pen, or word, 
or breath of prayer, forwarded the good 
work of The Times *hrough the past year; 
and to all who have done them the favor 
and the compliment to avail themselves of 
their weekly offerings,—young and old, 
scholars and teachers, parents, pastors, 
friends, patrons, one and all and every, a 
‘Merrie Christmas’”’ and a ‘‘ Happy New 
Year.’’ 
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The Sunday-School in the Theological 
Seminary. 


HE more the Sunday-school work as- 
sumes definite shape and proportions, 
the stronger becomes the conviction that 
the church, through its appointed and re- 
cognized agencies, should take the work 
heartily in hand as one of its ordinary func- 
tions. The church is to carry on its work 
of evangelization by the Sunday-school, 
just as much as by any other of its religious 
or missionary services. 
If this be so, it follows that preparation 
for the work of the Sunday-school should 





form a part of the appointed duty of the 
theological student in the Seminary. A 
course of study and instruction on the sub- 
ject isas necessary as the course on Homile- 
tics, on Theology, on Hermeneutics, or on 
Church History. The cadet at West Point 
might as well omit the study of Engineer- 
ing, as the theological student omit from 
his curriculum all study of the Sunday- 
school work. 


The minister is not indeed to do all the 
work of Christian evangelization. But he 
is the responsible head of the congregation 
to which he ministers. He is in most 
cases the prime mover in every good work, 
the chief executive in all spiritual affairs. 
The people naturally and properly look to 
him for guidance in their various religious 
enterprises. He needs, therefore, to have 
clear and well defined views in regard to 
every branch of the work in which the 
church is engaged, so as to be able to utilize 
to the greatest advantage, for the honor of 
his Master, the talents and resources of the 
people of his charge. There is in the laity 
of the Christian church a prodigious power 
for good that has never yet been fully deve- 
loped. The clergyman that knows how 
wisely to call out this latent power multiplies 
many fold hisown powerof usefulness. It is 
like diverting the channel of agreat stream, 
and causing it to spread itself over the 
whole surface of the soil, in the work of 
irrigation, instead of going about with a 
watering-pot in hand to water a single 
plant here and there. 

Of all the departments of Christian effort, 
there is none that gives seope for so many 
laborers, or for so great a variety of talent, 
as the Sunday-school. Itis just thatagency 
in which almost every one is needed, and in 
which almost every one can do something 
useful—an agency which comes next to the 
pulpit itself in its power for good. Surely, 
that man comes with defective preparation 
for the work of oversight of a Christian 
flock, who has had no instruction in this 
important part of his duties, who has given 
no time or thought to the study of a sub- 
ject of such primary practical importance, 


We do not hold that the minister should 
directly and personally superintend his 
Sunday-school, any more than the com- 
manding general of an army should enter 
the ranks and handle a musket. But the 
commanding general needs to know how a 
musket should be handled, how companies 
and battalions should be manceuvred, as 
well as to know what is the objective point 
of a battle ona campaign. So the minister, 
who has charge of a congregation, needs 





to know clearly what is the objeet of the 
Sunday-school, what are its capabilities, 
what is the true basis of its organization, 
what are the best methods of conducting it, 
what are some of the false and delusive 
methods against which it is well to be- 
ware. 

In some congregations, the Sunday- 
school drags out a feeble, sickly existence, 
accomplishing next to nothing. In others, 
wild and impracticable schemes are afloat, 
which contain in them elements of dis- 
turbance and strife. Hardly any two con- 
gregations are alike in respect to this ex- 
tremely practical subject. Questions in re- 
gard to it which will have a vital effect 
upon the minister’s usefulness and comfort 
will meet him on the very threshold of his 
work. Why then should he not study the 
subject, and be instructed in it, during his 
Seminary course, as a part of his stated 
preparation for the work of the ministry? 
Is not a correct theery of the object and 
the management of the Sunday-school as 
important to the minister as a knowledge 
of all the ins and outs of the dead issues 
that vexed the souls of the Reformers three 
hundred years ago, or of those older issues 
still which no longer have an existence 
even except inthe ponderous folios of monk- 
ish and medizeval Latin ? 


Let the young theologue have all the an- 
tique lore he may. We do not scoff at it. 
But one thing, we feel, he must have. 
He must know something of the living 
issues of the daily religious life'of the peo- 
ple. He must study these, even though, in 
order to do it, he give perceptibly lesg study 
to purely theological lore. 

No Theological Seminary is properly or- 
ganized which does not include in its cur- 
riculum distinct provisions for instruction 
in the Sunday-school work, as much asin- 
struction in the composition and delivery 
of sermons. 





Pe 
For The Sunday-School Times. 
The Week of Prayer. 
BY THE REY. A. H. HOLLOWAY. 


NOTHER Week of Prayer will soon be 

here. 
parts of the world, are looking forward to 
it with great interest and earnest longing. 
God in times past has signally blest the 
church in connection with this Week of 
Prayer, and it has, therefore, become very 
precious to many Christians. Suggested 
by missionaries, it may be called the 
Church’s Missionary Sabbath. At the close 
of another year of labor, the church rests 
during this annual Sabbath, and pleads 
with the Lord of the harvest to send the 
Holy Spirit and convert the world. 


Multitudes of Christians, in all . 
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This year the Week of Prayer begins 
with the first Sabbath and the first day of 
the new year. Is there notsomething ani- 
mating in the thought, that during the 
first week of the new year the sun will 
never set upon little bands of Christians 
praying for the descent of the Holy Spirit! 
What more full of promise than the fact 
of a Union Prayer-Meeting over the whole 
world during an entire week! There is 
power in prayer; there is great power in 
united prayer. Before the out-pouring of 
the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, the dis- 
ciples were all with one accord in one place. 

And now, Christians, let me urge you to 
observe faithly this season of prayer. 
Arrange your business so that you can have 
time to go to the place appointed for pray- 
ers. Look forward to it as a season of great 
promise. Christians in every part of the 
world will be offering praises and petitions 
unto God. One thought will occupy the 
mind of the church, namely, theconversion 
of the world. Can you remain away from 
the great gathering? Is there a Christian 
heart so lifeless that does not throb with 
delight at the prospect of this great festival 
of the Church? If you cannot attend the 
public meeting, observe the season in your 
closet. Let every Christian pray. Wrestle 
with God and give him no rest until he 
pour out the Holy Spirit upon the Church 
and the world. Remember and plead your 
Father’s precious promises: ‘‘ Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” 
“If two of you shall agree on earth, as 
touching anything that they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them of my Father which 
is in heaven.” 


oo a 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
The Home Institute. 
BY THE REV. C. P. HARD, A, M. 


MAN Y good Sunday-school teachers can- 
not get away from home to the Insti- 
tute of the Synod, Association, District, or 
County. Home duties will not permit 
their absence. As a result, the delegation 
at these gatherings for instruction and drill 
and comparison of thoughts and exhibition 
of the best methods, is but a small part of 
the number of officers and teachers. Yet 
these who have to stay by the stuff, need 
and wish the benefit of the Institute. What 
shall be done? Just the most reasonable 
Yankee question in the world, is, ‘‘ Why 
not have a Home Institute?”’ 
Let us look into one of these: 
The pastor is in the chair. The superin- 
tendent has requested him to be a teacher 
of the teachers. It has been resolved one 


_ Week previous to have a partof the regular 


teachers’ meeting devoted to an Institute. 

The committee on programme appointed 
one week ago, is called upon to report. They 
announce that the chairman asthe conduc- 
tor, is requested to carry out the presented 
list of subjects. 

A definite time is given to each. The 
programme has been carefully prepared in 
view of having several sessions, assigning 





a general theme to each evening, and group- 
ing the exercises of the hour about the cen- 
tral thought. 

The conductor, before announcing the 
first subject, says that he judges that each 
speaker should try to do as well as though 
the meeting was that of a State, in the pre- 
sence of an audience of a thousand people. 
He wishes the arrangement of thoughts, 
the statement of points, the earnestness of 
address, to be worthy of any occasion or of 
a report for The Sunday-School Times. 

He announces the first topic to be, ‘‘ The 
Exercises of the School, in their order and 
time allowed.’’ The superintendent is call- 
ed upon, having been previously notified, 
to open the discussion with an address five 
minutes long. He uses the blackboard to 
show the successive exercises and minutes 
which each should have. 

Then teachers rise one after another, and 
offer suggestions, approving some things 
and desiring some changes in the fact or 
order of time of the exercises. These points 
are noted in blank books by all present. 
The result is left for the future, and will 
give the superintendent the views of the 
teachers, out of which he can bring a list 
of things to be done in the Sunday-school 
hour better than he has ever had before 
that evening's session. Twenty minutes 
have thus yielded a rich harvest. 

The next twenty minutes aregiven to the 
question, ‘‘ What are the duties, and what 
the qualifications of a good superinten- 
dent?’’ The assistant superintendent is 
prepared to be the first to answer that ques- 
tion. The head of our school has at times 
sunshine, and at times shadows, on his face 
as the photograph of the ideal superinten- 
dent is drawn by the painters of the occa- 
sion. The next Sabbath the school feels 
the benefit of the evening Institute. 

After this, the conductor introduces a 
teacher who reads a carefully written essay 
on ‘‘A teacher in the class.’’? The two 
minute remarks which follow, show how 
wisely, lovingly, and earnestly the teach- 
er’s wish they might conduct themselves 
in the half hour allowed them for instruc- 
tion of their class each Lord’s day. 

The conductor takes ten minutes to illus- 
trate the teaching of Sacred Geography, 
and shows by use how the blackboard in 
the school, or the slate in the class, may be 
employed in this work. 

The themes and speakers for the Insti- 
tute of the following week are announced, 
and the meeting closes after prayer, and a 
few minutes of social and helpful conversa- 
tion. 

As results, all are benefitted through in- 
struction and effort, get an insight into 
better ways, become more zealous—acquire 


views of Institute work which make them 
desirous of going to the larger gatherings. 

As God has made the home the broad 
base of social influences, we can cause 
Home Institutes to be the foundation for 
success in the larger ones. 

As home is the college to many, so these 
local Institutes may be the place of train- 
ing to hundreds of thousands for the mis- 
sion of teaching the truths of God to the 
millions in the Sabbath-schools of the na- 
tion. 





Some Steps Forward. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, D. D. 


[An address delivered before the Philadelphia 
Institute of Sunday-School Teachers, December 
19th, 1870, and specially reported for The Sunday 
School Times. } 


HE Committee of the Institute had given 


the speaker full power to “ choose hisown - 


subject,’’ but he had a hearty dislike to nam- 
ing the topic beforehand, since he generally 
changed it if he did. He therefore wrote the 
Committee that if they must advertise the sub- 
ject of his remarks, they might call it “Some 
Steps Forward,’ and he would take advan- 
tage of this indefiniteness of title to say almost. 
anything he pleased! And yet, he hoped that 
his audience would not find the title altogether 
irrelevant. 
Some Questions. 


Having had the privilege of attending a good 
many Sunday-School Conventions in different 
parts of the country during the last three or 
four years, the speaker had been asking him- 
self, especially of late, ‘‘ What have we done? 
How are we getting on? Are we making any 
headway? What remains for us to do?’ And 
many others are asking the same questions, 
Because he was thus looking forward, and 
agitating progress, he did not want to be re- 
garded asacroaker. Not long since he was 
advocating his views earnestly before some 
Brooklyn teachers, and had no thought of 
being severe, for all the while he was “‘ giving 
it to himself mercilessly,’’ but a teacher said to. 
him at the close, ‘‘My dear sir, but you did 
give it to us, didn’t you!’’ 


The Outlook Encouraging. 


Now he would not croak. He would not. 
scatter discouragements and gloomy fore- 
bodings. The cause has advanced. It has 
advanced won@erfully in the last ten years. 
If it has not, with all the efforts of so many 
earnest workers, then we had all better stop, 
and inquire why. But the work has actually 
advanced more-in the last decade than in the 
twenty, thirty, or sixty years that preceded. 
And at no time in its history has the Sunday- 
school attained such a position as it holds to- 
day, or has it had the prospect that it has now. 


What Can We Do? 


The practical question is, What can we do to 
help the work on, to keep it g: ing, and to 
push it forward? That is a grand old motto 
of St. Paul’s: “‘ Forgetting the things that are 
behind.” There is such a tendency among 
men,—as with the boy who has finished hoeing 
his potato-hill and stops to walk around it to 
see how it loeks,—to stop and crow and exult 
over their work as though it was all finished. 
Fourth of July orations may serve as a stand- 
ing illustration. It is so natural and so easy 
to talk about our great and wonderful institu- 
tions, about the amazing things we have ac- 
complished, and what an astonishing set of 
people we must be to carry on such acountry. 
It is not altegether a wholesome state of mind. 

To be very plain and practical, then, 


The First Step Forward 


is to recognize the true position of the Sunday- 
school—to see and to know what it is. The 
speaker confessed that he had been greatly 
out of patience at hearing in many conven- 
tions a hair-splitting of reasoning that would 
do justice to any village debating club, over 
the question, ‘‘ What is the relation of the 
Sunday-school to the church ?” 
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Where Shall We Pat It? 

With an earnestness and fervor better spent 
in other directions, men will labor and pant 
in the effort to prove the divine sanction and 
authorization of the Sunday-school from the 
Scriptures! Trying if, by any means, they 
may find some little corner in the divine per- 
missions and appointments for the Sunday- 
school! Longing to fit it in somewhere in the 
divine scheme! The impression such learned 
efforts leave, is that the Sunday-school is the 
one, poor, friendless thing in God’s universe 
that has been left out of his plans and turned 
out of doors because there was no place to fit it 
in; and if it is ever admitted at all, it must be 
by some curious construction of the Seriptures, 
or be smuggled in by default, or squeezed in 
as by the very skin of the teeth! The idea 
seems to be preposterous, and almost profane, 
that the Sunday-school is one in institution 
with the Church, that it is a partof the Church 
family, and that it is not something that came 
in afterward. 

Cast-Iron Men. 


One good, dear old doctor of divinity, ina 
certain convention, got up, and with all the 
emphasis whieh veneration for his white hairs 
gave, said that there was great danger of our 
putting a merely human institution, such as 
the Sunday-school, in place of a divine insti- 
tution, such as the Church. Ina short time 
after the good old doctor died. With all re- 
verence the speaker could not help thinking 
what a blessed arrangement it is that in the 
allotments of God’s providence we all have 
to die! As for himself, when he had outlived 
his usefulness and become cast-iron, or fos- 
silized in his views, orstood in the way of com- 
ing great truths and ideas, he wanted to be 
out of the way. 


Is It Haman or Divine? 

This question sounds like theory. But practi- 
cal people are the strangest in the worldin one 
particular,—they always want to get the most 
theoretical possible foundation for their ac- 
tion. When the people in the northern part 
of the United States made up their mind that 
they were going to abolish slavery, through 
the war, they did not go at it as if they meant 
to abolish slavery, but they got around it by 
all kinds of quibbles. They called the slave 
contraband of war, and the abolition of slavery 
a military necessity, and in every possible 
way they avoided the declaration of the inevi- 
table fact at which they aimed and at which 
they meant to aim, the abolition of slavery. 


Good Common Sense Infallible. 


So, we would teach the children. We know 
that they must be taught. Common sense 





Common sense must be allowed to settle 
the question once for all. It does it effectually 
and forever. When God sent his gospel into 
the world, he did not meanit for the Jews 
alone. He did not ordain that because the 
first Christian churches were like the Jewish 
synagogues in their modes of procedure, they 
should always remain so. He did not intend 
that the customs, habits and manners of one 
generation should stereotype themselves for 
all time, and stand forever in the way of the 
work of the Church in all ages. 


Bread, or Spoon-Victuals? 


If my children come to me hungry must I 
say to them, ‘Hold, till I see whether the 
Bible warrants mein giving you anything?” 
Is not the whole generatign of little ones in 
danger of perishing from hunger, and must 
you stand still until you find some divine 
authority, some place in your Bible, or in 
your system, out of which you can deduce, 
or infer, or in some way theoretically derive 
a justification of your action, before you will 
feed them and teach them? Away with such 
red-tapeism in doing God’s work! As if a 
father should say to his babe, I can give you 
bread, for the Bible expressly warrants it, but 
I do not find that it anywhere authorizes the 
use of spoon-victuals! Asif the essence ofa 
thing were not the real thing! 


The Divinest of All. 


If anything, in fine, made the speaker asa 
Sunday-school lover more “righteously mad”’ 
than another, it is to have a man say to him, 
‘““My brother, this Sabbath-school work is of 
mere human devising; it is not a divinely 
ordained institution.’’ If there be any divine 
institution under the whole beavens; if there 
be anything that God has authorized far back 
in the beginning of the race’s history—before 
he authorized the forms of Church govern- 
ment, before he authorized the ministry of 
the word,—back in the constitution of the fa- 
mily itself, which is the earliest church of all, 
the religious instruction of the children was 
ordained and authorized and commanded. 
The divinest of all divine institutions, there- 
fore, is this teaching of the youth of the pre- 
sent generation the love of God and obedi- 
ence to his holy will. Noteven the preaching 
of the gospel, or the pastoral work of the mi- 
nister, is more divine, than this method which 
the Church chooses to select for giving reli- 
gious instruction to her children. 


The Question Closed. 


Let us settle it, then, that the Sunday-school 
is of God, not of men. That the teacher 


tells us that we oughttodoit. (‘*And I do not ; is really, practically, doing God’s work. Let 
know what has more of the stamp of God on it { him feel how divine his work is. Let him 


than good, sound, practical common sense.’’) 
Common sense tells us that if we do not teach 


know whose authority is back of him. Let 
him see that it is the blessed work of Christ 


the present generation, we shall lose our hold | he is at; that he is taking it up where Christ 
upon the next. But instead of doing the bid- | laid it down, so to speak; and that Christ has 


ding of this grand common sense, we must, in 
sooth, go to our Bibles, or to ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and carefully trace back to the earliest 
times, the origin and institution of the Church, 
to see where we can put the Sunday-school in, 
where we can find our authorization for it, 
where we may establish- the fact whether it is 
divine or human. We must get some sort of 
theory upon which to build our efforts. Yield- 
ing to this demand was the only justification 
the speaker had for saying anything at all 
upon the relation of the Sunday-school to the 
Church. 





left him to finish and carry it on. Do not 
stop to quibble about the human or 
divine of the work. The methods, means, 
forms—all these outward parts, like the hull, 
break off, but the real, inward essence, the 
kernel, is God’s own rich food for the life of 
the soul forever. 


Mean Sunday-School Accommodations. 


The speaker next animadverted in not too se- 
vere terms against the meanness of the Church 
in its Sunday-school accommodations. If he 
had ever been outraged in feeling, in this 
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matter, it was while visiting in some parts of 
New England, where with wealthy churches 
and ample accommodations for church and 
lecture purposes, the Sunday-school is crowd- 
ed into a corner, or left to shift for itself in 
doors or out of doors, as they might. | 


Why This Meanness? 


This heartless treatment comes of a secret, 
and sometimes confessed antagonism of the 
Sunday-school and Church, some ministers, 
even, complaining that ‘You Sunday-school 
men are unduly exalting your station, lifting 
yourselves up against the Church and the 
ministry.”” How can it be? Why, the Sun- 
day-school is the very heart of the Church, 
Take it out and its pulse would be gone. Re- 
move from your churches those who are en- 
gaged in her work in the Sunday-schools, 
and what have you left? How much 
of working power usually remains?’ No. 
The Sunday-school is the Church doing the 
best and the truest work that the Church 
has todo. There is beside no such work for 
the Church. And when you ask me “ What 
is the relation of the Sunday-school and the 
Church?’ I say that the relation is that of 
identity. 

Grumblers General. 


There are always, in every religious 
society, as in all soeieties, a set of rest- 
less, facetious men. So there are Sun- 
day-school men, in great plenty, who are 
continually setting themselves up above the 
pastor and above the church, and above the 
powers that rule. There are a great plenty of 
vain peacocks of superintendents, who think 
that wisdom will die with them, and who 
would constitute themselves the President 
and Chief, with plenary powers over an inde- 
pendent, self-existing body, amenable and 
responsible to no thing and no body but them- 
selves. These men are the Grumblers General 
for the whole Church. For all the world the 
speaker would not encourage them. And yet 
here comes in the question of government, 
and with it our theoretical tendencies crop 
out. Some one says, How must the Sunday- 
school be governed? This ‘‘ bump of order” 
in us, as phrenologists term it, will continu- 
ally insist upon having all things done ‘‘de- 
cently and in order.’’ It does indeed seem 
right that the church session, or vestry, or con- 
sistory, or whatever it may be, should be the 
power governing and controlling the school. 
It seems a most natural and beautiful thing 
that every part and function of the work 
should derive its power from and lean back 
upon the central body that rules the church. 
But the question is not, How can we most 
beautifully and symmetrically and orderly 
do the work, but How practically and effici- 
ently and successfully can we do Christ’s 
work with the children? And only those 
who are doing it know how to doit, and we 
say, let them do it! 

Theory to be Put to the Test. 

The man that is not actually engaged in the 
thiek of the work, meeting it in all its practi- 
cal questions and difficulties, may theorize 
most splendidly and perfectly upon it, but he 
knows nothing about it. Not long since a di- 
vine came into the editor’s office to consult 
with the speaker about “some changes” in 
the paper with which he is connected. He 
did theorize most beautifully. In a clear, 
smoothe, delightful way, he advanced his 
views, laid out his suggestions, and the whole 
effort was so brilliantly and handsomely done 
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that it was a pleasure to listen tohim. And it 
went to the editor’s heart to be obliged to say, 
when he had concluded, that he had not ut- 
tered one word of practical common sense— 
that he had not made one suggestion in the 
forty he offered that the merest tyro in the 
office did not know was thoroughly and fool- 
ishly impractical to the very core! It is a 
pity to spoil so much beautiful rhetoric. But 
the theory was good for nothing at all. Now, 
every practical man in the Sunday-school 
work knows the difference between seeming 
right government and real right government, 
and only that plan of government, only that 
adjustment of powers and relations, can be 
right which is best, and which can stand the 
test, Does it succeed? Does it accomplish 
the real work which it has to do? 


(The question ofSunday-school architecture, only 
touched upon above, was next considered at quite 
full and interesting length, with some other points 
in Sunday-school progress. We shall give the 
conclusion of the address next week.—ED. S. S. T.] 

+<> > 





Correspondence of The Sunday-Schooi Times, 
Allegheny County, Pa. 


EAR TIMES:—I enclose you a pro- 
gramme and few notes of an Institute 
held in North Zion church, Evangelical Lu- 
theran, Rev. A. McLaughlin, pastor, on Wed- 
nesday evening, and Thursday all day of No- 
vember 30th and December Ist. Brother Mc- 
Laughlin is Corresponding Secretary of the 
Allegheny County Sunday-School Association 
for Baldwin township, and right well did he 
discharge his duty on this occasion. Much 
depends upon the corresponding secretary of 
all associations of Sunday-school men if tho- 
rough work is to be done. Examples of Black- 
board and map teaching and diseussions upon 
the necessity of keeping school open all the 
year around, and uniform lessons for the 
whole school in places where the custom has 
been the reverse, will certainly result in good. 


Climbing Up Zion’s Hill. 


But to the Institute. An hour before the time 
people in carriages, wagons, buggies, and on 
horseback, some horses carrying double, were 
seen crowding “up Zion’s Hill,’’ (a beautiful 
elevation the church stands upon.) At the 
time appointed the church was well filled by 
earnest Sunday-school workers who had come 
from all directions. The Rev. Mr. Shriver 
was elected President, and Bro. David Walker, 
Secretary. After devotional exercises, the 
Rey. Mr. Gillespie, Corresponding Secretary 
ofthe County Association, gave a very instruc- 
tive address upon the work of the school, and 
how to do it, using and illustrating with the 
Blackboard. He was followed by Brother 
Johnson, of Pittsburg, in a very earnest ad- 
dress, Rey. Messrs. Pierce, McLaughlin and 
others, continuing the subject. 


At 9} o’clock, Thursday, opened with devo- 
tional exercises, when the Rev. S. F. Scovel, 
of Pittsburg, and Goettman, of Allegheny, 
with Dr. Marshall, (pastor of a church in the 
Vicinity for over 40 years,) and other brethren 
unknown to the writer, discussed the topics 
on the programme in an earnest and instruc- 
tive manner. The recess for dinner stopped 
an interesting Blackboard exercise by the 
Rey. Mr, Pierce. 


Blackboarding. 


At 24 the children~were to have their meet- 
ing, the centre block of pews being well filled 





with children who seemed interested in all the 
exercises. J. D. Carlisle opened the exercises 
with a Blackboard lesson, as fellows: 

Golden Text—‘‘ Whatsoever He saith to you, 
do it.”” 

Subject—The sin and punishment of disobe- 
dience. 

The board first presented the appearance be- 
low; the story of Sodom, and Lot’s escape, 
being narrated and the arms and stem of a 
cross formed thus: 


REMEMBER 


see Sane on 


By question and answer on the narrative, 
the points of the lesson are gathered, and in- 
serted as below, and the word JESUS placed 
as the head of the cross, giving opportunity 
for the Exhortation ‘‘Remember not only 
Lot’s wife, and the lesson of her disobedience, 
but, Remember Jesus, over all and above all, 
as the only remedy for disobedience and its 
fatal consequences.’’ The board presents this 
appearance at the conclusion of the lesson: 


aume 


Ss 
REMEMBER 

L-ot 
O-bedient 
T-en’s sake 

2S-odom, 

W-icked 
I-ntercession. 
F-aithful Abram. 
E-scape for thy life! 


A Key Lesson. 


The Rev. Mr. Scovel followed with a 
key lessonon the Blackbeard, drawing a key, 
and from it, and with it, opening the children’s 
hearts, and pouriny in truth they will not soon 
forget. He was followed by Rev. S. C. Faris 
on the same subject, referring to the key of 
promise that had delivered Christian from the 
hands of Giant Despair in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
So God’s precious promises will deliver his 
children from many dungeons of despair, if 
they will use them. 

Another recess of two hours for supper and 
friendly converse was had and the evening 
session was opened by the Rev. Mr. Kendig, 
who spoke earnestly of the importance of the 
school, giving instances of conversion of chil- 
dren at very early ages. He was followed by 
Brother McLaughlin, after which the Rev. Mr. 
Faris gave an interesting map lesson on the 
Blackboard. 


Country Schools—Their Difficulties. 


The Rey. Mr. Pierce then spoke on the dif- 
ficulties of country schools, and how to over- 
come them, stating there were three difficul- 
ties, and he wanted a brother from Pittsburgh 
to answer them: 

1. How to keep from freezing up in winter, 

2. How to make your teachers competent. 

3. How to raise funds fer the work. 

The brother answered by saying that to raise 
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funds: 1. All must put their hands in their 
pecket and give. 2. Children must be educa- 
ted to earn money to give. Illustrations were 
given of chickens laying eggs for mission 
schools in China (not China eggs.) Trees grow 
fruit for the same object. Gardens grow flowers, 
and in many ways children can do much for 
the school. 3. Get Brother Faris or some other 
Sunday-school man to give a magic lantern 
exhibition of Scripture incidents. In this way 
one school raised over $80 for a benevolent ob- 
ject. 

To make your teachers competent, you 
must, 1. Have weekly (not weakly) teachers’ 
meetings to pray, study and talk over the 
lesson, 2. The teacher, like the builder, must 
have tools and must use them. It requires 
work, hard work to prepare to teach, and the 
teacher must pray and study and use to the tools. 
The Sunday-Schoou. Times, a weekly paper, was 
an invaluable aid to the speaker, and The Ame- 
rican Sunday-School Worker, a monthly, pub- 
lished at St. Louis; and Dr. Hart’s ‘‘Sunday- 
School’ Idea—a new book that seems to go right 
to the Hart of the whole business of the Sun- 
day-school work,—the article on the Teacher 
alone being worth the price of the book. In fact, 
there are so many helps that the teacher has 
no excuse but laziness for incompetency. 


Frozen, Barnt and Dried Schools. 


As to frozen schools, burnt. out, or dried out 
schools—that wither in July and August, the 
speaker said he would include a large infant- 
class in one of the city churches, the teacher of 
which told him they closed last summer, but 
was sorry for it, and would not do soagain. If 
you do, said the speaker, I will go to your 
school door, and with chalk write upon it or 
over it, 


*¢Souls Murdered Here !°’ 


And so I think every closed school door 
should be inscribed, in city or country. I not 
only believe in the Bible in the day schools, 
butin open doors for all our churches and Sun- 
day-schools, all the year around, and where 
hearts are warmed with the love of Jesus, and 
for the love of Jesus, the schoo! will be open. 
‘*Feed my lambs was the charge to one who 
had denied him. Is it not the lambs that need 
feeding and watching, not for 40 Sundays in 
the year, but for 52? If children could go to 
day school five days in the week, and sled and 
run Saturdays, who dare say they will not go 
to Sunday-schoolifthey have the chance—espe- 
cially in the winter—when the mind is active— . 
when there is more leisure time than at any 
other season of the year? Winter is the time to 
win souls to Christ. ‘See that Jesus gets it all,’’ 
should be the motto of every earnest teacher. 
As some of the brethren closed in the winter, 
all but a Bible class, they thought the door in- 
scription rather severe. A brother offered the 
following resolution: Resolved, That it is the 
opinion of this Institute that schools can be 
kept open profitably all the year. It was dis- 
cussed by_ President Schriver, Rev. Messrs. 
Kendig, McLaughlin, Faris, Wightman, 
Hazlep and others. Father Horning, the Su- 
perintendent of North Zion school, said he had 
been working in the school for forty years, 
and he was satisfied the school could and 
should be kept open all the year. Father 
Scott, another forty year veteran in a school, 
five miles distant, gave the same testimony. 
The resolution passed. After appointing a 
committee to arrange for another Institute, 
and passing the usual thanks for kind enter- 
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tainment, &c., the meeting adjourned with 
prayer and benedietion, after which ‘“‘ Sweet 
By-and-Bye,’”’ was sung by the choir, and it 
seemed to make us all feel loth to part. Dz 


a 


Sunday-Sehool Jntelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any an‘ every 
Part of the wide field.] 








The Philadelphia Institute.—The Decem- 
ber meeting was better attended than usual. 
A respectable number greeted the orator of 
the evening, Dr. Eggleston. The pastor of the 
church, Rev. H. C. McCook, presided, and the 
Rev. George A. Peltz, and the Rev. A. Culver, 
made remarks in further keeping with the sub- 
ject of Dr. Eggleston’s address, the first part of 
which may be found fully spread out in 
another part of the paper. The Secretary, 
Lewis D. Vail, announced preparations for a 
grand three-days’ Institute sometime in Feb- 
ruary. 





Philadelphia—Protestant Episcopal Sun- 
day-School Association.x——The regular 
monthly meeting of the Teachers’ Association 
of the Protestant Episcopal church, was held 
on Monday evening, December 12, 1870, in the 
church of the Holy Apostles. The evening 
was an unpleasant one, but there was a very 
good attendance and considerable interest 
manifested jn the subject selected for discus- 
sion. Owing to a casualty, the President, 
Charles E, Lex, Esq., was not able to take the 
chair. His place was supplied by Thos. Lati- 
mer, Esq., and Mr, Miller acted as Secretary, 
Mr. Geo. C. Thomas having charge of the mu- 
sical exercises. , 

After devotional services, the subject for dis- 
cussion, ‘* Uniform Lessons and Lesson Study” 
was announced and opened by Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, of Boston, late of Philadelphia, follow- 
ed by Rev. C. L. Fischer, Rev. R. N. Thomas, 
Rev. Mr. Bower and Messrs. Thos, Latimer, 
Geo. C. Thomas, Lewis D. Vail, Edward G. 
Brooks. 

The opening remarks of the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, were characterized by his usual, earn- 
est, happy expression. He began by saying 
that he left for others better experienced in 
such subjects, the consideration of Uniform 
Lessons, and would confine himself briefly, to 
the latter clause of the discussion, ‘‘ Lesson 
Study.’’ And here with the human soul to 
work upon as the resuit of this study, an in- 
finite variety of suggestions presented them- 
selves, worthy of careful, prayerful considera- 
tion. 

First and foremost of all, the conversion of 
the child must ever be the grand aim and ob- 
ject. The teacher should not only be his in- 
structor in understanding the Bible, his devo- 
tional leader in all the religious exercises in 

‘which they engaged, but above all, aim to be 
his soul-leader to Christ. In his study of the 
lesson then, he would recommend, first, a 
careful, thorough reading of the whole passage 
of Scripture in which the lesson is contained, 
then a comparison of the same with parallel 
passages connected with it. Do not attempt to 
dissect and analyze it verse by verse, until 
you have grasped the full conception of truth 
and doctrine intended to be conveyed. The 
speaker illustrated this by reference to an ar- 
tist about to transfer a beautiful landscape to 
canvas. He first made his mind receptive, 
and gathered in and fully appreciated and un- 





derstood all the beauties of the scene as reveal- 
ed to his admiring gaze; then seleeting the 
particular feature he wished to portray, he 
could embody in it the spirit of the whole, Just 
so with the lesson to be studied. Haveaclear 
idea in your mind of the spirit of the whole; 
then select the leading thought to illustrate 
and induct into the minds, and implant in the 
hearts, of your scholars. Don’t be a feeble echo 
of any question book, or Commentary, but go 
before your class full of your own clear per- 
ceptions of the truth embodied in the lesson; 
then in faith and trust in divine assistance 
enter into such particular details as your judg- 
ment may suggest, and bring to bear upon it 
all the force and power that in you liesto carry 
home the truth to the heart of each individual 
scholar, and strive by every means at your 
command soto clothe every lesson that it shall 
reveal Jesus Christ as the real, living, perso- 
nal Saviour, 

The other speakers paii more especial at- 
tention to the most effective manner of con- 
ducting this lesson-study. It must be done 
by individual study, each for himself, or 
through the medium of a teachers’ meeting for 
the special purpose of a thorough study of the 
lesson. All agreed upon the desirability of a 
teachers’ meeting, but nearly all were com- 
pelled to acknowledge the difficulty of secur- 
ing the attendance of those teachers, who more 
than all others, needed this study. The faith- 
ful, earnest teacher wouldattend. He would 
carefully study the lesson, under all circum- 
stances. But unfortunately there are nearly 
always to be found in every school, those who 
were more or less careless or indifferent to the 
imperative necessity of this preparation, and 
how to reach and interest this class of teachers, 
was one of the most difficult problems for an 
earnest, efficient superintendent to solve. 

Mr. Geo, C. Thomas, Superintendent of the 
Sunday-school of the church of the Holy Apos- 
tles, spoke earnestly in favor of a plan adopted 
by them which had so far been very success- 
ful. A series of lessons for the use of their 
schools had been prepared by a committee of 
their teachers, and every other week a meet- 
ing of the teachers was held at the home of 
such of their number as may from time to 
time be selected, at which two of these lessons 
were carefully studied, with the help of Maps, 
Commentaries, &c., the superintendent taking 
charge and presiding. 

A diversity of opinion seemed to prevail as 
to the most appropriate person to take charge 
of these meetings, some thinking the pastor of 
the church, and others preferring the superin- 
tendent of the school. The subject of Uniform 
Lessons was but slightly noticed, the main in- 
terest of the discussion being centred on the 
more important one of Lesson Study. 

These meetings are of a highly interesting 
and instructive character, they are well attend- 
ed, and the debates and discussions of the sub- 
jects under consideration, are carefully and 
intelligently handled. Those who have not 
yet availed themselves of these opportunities 
for information on the all important questions 
which are brought forward, would be amply 
repaid for the time thus devoted. F. 





New York City.—The last meeting of the 
New York Teachers’ Association, was absorb- 
ing and delightful in its practical interest for 
all Sunday-school teachers. The model exer- 
cise, conducted by Ralph Wells, exhibited in 
a satisfying way an excellent mode of conduct- 
ing a mission school. Many bundreds of teagh- 
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ears and scores of superintendents were pres- 
ent to be instructed and profited by the exer- 
cise, 





Morristown, N. J.—We had a real treat last 
Friday evening, December 16tb, up here in 
our little rural city. Mr. Ralph Wells and Mr, 
Benson Van Vliet came to talk to the children 
of the First Presbyterian church Sunday- 
school, on the occasion ef the anniversary of 
their missionary society. Both speakers held 
the attention of the children steadily from be- 
ginning to end, even the youngest refusing to 
yield to the drowsiness which would occa- 
sionally weigh down their eyelids. The so- 
ciety, with its many banners, bearing appro- 
priate mottoes, filled the body of the church, 
and presented quite an inspiriting scene, The 
exercises were interspersed with singing by 
the children. We trust the whole occasion, 
but particularly the earnest words of the 
speakers, have given to both old and younga 
fresh impulse to the cause of missions. Era, 





Rye, N. Y.—A correspondent of The Pres- 
byterian gives an interesting account of the 
laying of the corner stone of a new Presbyte- 
rian church in the village of Rye, on the line 
of the New York and New Haven railroad. 
He minutely describes the handsome edifice, 
and continues: 

Connected with the church, and so arranged 
for convenience of both buildings and for 
external architectural effect, Mr. William 
Mathews has erected a memorial chapel to his 
infant daughter, Bessie, which he gives to the 
church, to be used for Sumnday-school and 
other parochial purposes. It is upwards of 50 
feet square, internal dimensions. The main 
room will accommodate 200 persons. In con- 
nection with this there is a Bible and infant 
class-room, and a room for the Sunday-school 
library, besides lobbies, &c. The entrance 
to the Mathews Memorial is by a richly- 
moulded doorway. Around the arch isan in- 
scription, naming the donor and the age and 
name of his child, with the text across the 
transom, ‘“‘ Who is the greatest in the King- 
dom of Heaven?” Above this, in the tympa- 
num of the arch, isa bas-relief, representing 
our Saviour blessing little children, The 
grouping has beeu very well managed, an¥ 
was executed by Mr. Moffit. 





‘¢ Help those Women.”—A Sunday-sehool 
was started last year by a missionary of the 
American Sunday-School Union, in the §ua- 
mico woods, in Wisconsin. Last spring the 
superintendent, an old lady of over 70 years, 
was sadly discouraged. She wrote: “There 
appears to be a dark cloud over my school. I 
cannot get money to pay for the Scripture- 
cards and papers that I need very much to in- 
terest my children here in the woods. I have 
asked them to bring in their pennies, but in 
vain. I cannot get any sewing to earn the 
meney. The families that promised havé 
moved away. I have prayed to my Heavenly 
Father to send me work or money. It takes 
every cent I can get to keep up my school, 
but Ican never give it up. I wish to spend 
my life in Christ's service. I pray that I 
may meet these lambs in the last day with 
joy.’’ 

The missionary gave her the cards and par 
pers, and then the old lady’s gratitude pro 
out in joy: ‘I can now say, with the Psalmist, 
‘I will go in the strength of the Lord 
God.’”’ 
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Books. 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME. A Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by John Stan- 
fori’ Holme, D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This large, elegant volume, is beautifully adapted 
to the uses of aged Christians, and may be regard- 
ed as a tender, thoughtful tribute offered for their 
special benefit. The aged pilgrim, whose natural 
sight is becoming more and more dimmed, will be 
helped to spiritual visions through the sweet con- 
solations, ardent descriptions, and bright antici- 
pations held out so abundantly in this treasury of 
short, beautiful paragraphs. The collection is an 
uncommonly choice one, The type is of course 
large and clear, as befits the purpose for which the 
book is intended. 

BooKs AND READING; or, What Books Shall I 
Read, and How Shall I Read Them? By Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Yale College, 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. A more practi- 
eal want is scarcely felt by a young reader, to 
whom the world of literature is just opening, than 
some sound guide and counsellor to direct him 
into proper ane profitable sources of reading, and 
to suggest ways of getting the most out of that 
which is read. The whole subject is admirably 
treated in this volume. A fuller and more sug- 
gestive work of tie kind is not available. It co- 
vers almost every department of literature, and 
will be of real service to a very numerous class of 
readers, The author has done his work earnestly, 
even enthusiastically, and one sees that he isa 
master of the subject, a guide whom it will be safe 
to follow. 

BEECHER'S MORNING AND EVENING EXERCISES. 
Devotional Readings selected from the published 
and unpublished Writings of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. With portrait. Edited by Lyman Ab- 
bott. New York: Harper & Brothers. To some it 
may seem strange that Mr. Beecher should ever 
appear in the same category with William Jay, 
the author of the well-known ‘“ Morning and Eve- 
ning Exercises.’”’ Tne readers of this rich work 
will find, however, that Mr. Beecher knows how to 
be both grave and graceful, consolatory and cheer- 
ful in most sweet combinations; and that he has 
here furnished material for the ennobling and 
blessing of many human hearts and lives. The 
selection owes much to the careful editorship of 
Mr. Abbott, whose appended Scripture texts and 
occasional lines of verse, are exceedingly apropos. 
The work will be esteemed a household treasure, 

THE LIFE OF ARTHUR TAPPAN. With Portrait, 
By Lewis Tappan. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
The life of this great and good man is a legacy of 
inestimable value. As a Christian and philan- 
thropist, a man of letters, of business, of public 
spirit, and especially as a liberal an‘ unostenta- 
tious, ajulicious and munificent giver, his life is 
a study that should be set before men every where, 

His prominent connection with Bible, tract and 
Sunday -school societies, and in almost every reli- 
gious and moral reform of his day, makes his ex- 
ample eminently useful to Christian laymen who 
take part in institutional forms of benevolence 
andcharity. Pastorsand people,Sunday-schoolsu- 
perintendents, teachers and older scholars should 
by all means have this volume in their libraries, 
It is a biographical treasure, 

THOMAS CHALMERS. A Biographical Study. 
By James Dodds. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
In bringing the life and eharactr of Chalmers be- 
fore the young, especially, the editors and pub- 
lishers have done a good work. American youth 
should be acquainted with one of the b st lives 
that has ever been lived. The editor, Dr. Wise, 
who brings out this book un ler the auspices of the 
Sunday-sehool Departmen: «i the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church, says, ‘True, Chalmers was a Pres- 
byterian minister; nevertheless, he belonged to 
the whole Church of Cuarist. His symmet:ical 
character, catholic spirit, extensive learning, rare 
earnestness, singular eloquence, political wisdom, 
self-sacrificing devotion to his prineiples, and pure 
sife are worthy of the study and emulation of the 


. Youth of every creed and nation. Hence we take 


, Pleasure in introducing this spirited, racy, and at- 
tractive “biographical study” to the attention of 
our senior Sunday-sckolars, our teachers, and, we 











may add, of our young ministers, believing that 
these and allother classes of thoughtfal readers 
will be both instructed and benefited by its peru- 
sal.” And we endorse the opinion. Philadel- 
phia: Rev. 8S. W. Thomas, Methodist Book-Rooms, 
1018 Arch Street. 

NAPOLEUN THE LITTLE. By Victer Hugo. New 
York: Sheldon& Co. The terrible indictment which 
the veteran novelist drew up eighteen years ago 
against the “ Destroyer of the Republic,” has a 
significance now which makes it seem almost like 
one of those fearfal denunciations of the Old Tes- 
tament prophets. The predictions of 1852 have be- 
come the verities of 1870. The present American 
translation is from the sixteenth French edition. 

THE CHOICE oF PARIS; A Romance of the Troad. 
By 8.G.W. Benjamin. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton, This old classic legend, the burden of one of 
the earliest songs of the poets, will never cease its 
charm. The author has graphically drawn the 
picture, putting the reader in quick sympathy 
with those old heroictimes. Thestory of the beau- 
tiful but faithless Helen, and Paris, the noble but 
erring Trojan, with the tragic end of their wanton 
career, in the siege and fall of Troy, is brought out 
in vivid colors, by asimple, unambitious style of 
writing, which makes the author more than usu- 
ally successful in such studies. 

HESTER’S HAPPY SUMMER. By T. W.0O. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. Another of the volumes secured, 
through the late competition for prizes offered by 
the publishers, Itis in all respects a worthy ad- 
dition to juvenile literature, The interest is of a 
quiet, natural kind, neither strained nor excep- 
tional, and the lessons taught are wholesomely, 
religiously instructive, The child Hester is a little 
cripple daughter of a poor widow, who is taken to 
the sea-side, and through her cheerful patience, 
and gentle, loving disposition wins the affection- 
ate sympathy of the young people around her, and 
is the means of doing much good while she herself 
spends the happiest summer of her life. There 
are incidental circumstances and teachings in the 
story full of instruction and interest. We heartily 
commend it to Sabbath-schools. 

THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. By Mrs, A. M. 
Diaz. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. A book for 
boys, full ef the drollest and quaintest humor im- 
aginable. 
boarding-school, and the “letters” are those which 
he is supposed to have written to hisgrandmother, 
giving an account of his school experiences. The 
book is one of the very best of the season. 

DowN THE Sreps. By the auther of “Sqnire 
Downing’s Heirs.””’ New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. This is oneof the most attractive and 
profitable stories for boys that has been published 
lately. [It shows a keener insight into boy-charac- 
ter, and knowledge of boys’ needs, than we find in 
most beoks of the sort. It teaches its lessons very 
naturally and impressively. ‘‘Lead us not into 
temptation” is the burden of it; and the warning 
so kindly and wisely enforced upon the young 
reader is the sure and swi't descent one makes 
*‘ down the steps” of evil and sin after yielding to 
the first temptation. Wetuke pleasure in com- 
mending the book to the attention of Sunday- 

aschool library committees, and Christian parents. 

JoHN-JACK. By Lynde Palmer. Troy: Moore & 
Nms. A story with much originality and fresh- 
ness, having for its chief object to show the cvil 
and sin of anunruly tongue, ‘ John-Jack,” oneof 
the leading characters, is an unfortunate, half- 
witted boy, who had met with some injury to bis 
hand, and had the idea that he was two persons, 
one good and sensible, whom he calied Jobn, and 
one foolish and bad, wuom he culled Jack. The 
story shows up the folly and mischief of girlish 
tattle, in pretty strony colors. 

LITTLE Pussy WILLOW. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. A child’s 
book by Mrs. Stowe is something good, of course. 
She seldom writes anything which is not first rate, 
Her books for children, while abundantly enter- 
taining to them, have the additional charm of con- 
taining wise suggestions for parents and teachers. 
The present volume is a real, bona fide child's book, 
and yet it gives practical hints as to how children 
should be trained and educated. 

MEN AND WoMEN, Considered in their Relations 
to Each Other, andtothe World. By Henry C. Ped- 
der. New York: Samuel R. Wells. A work whose 


“William Henry” is a little chap at, 





title suggests its design to interpret the laws, phy- 
sical and spiritual, which should govern the rela- 
tions of the sexes, pleading fora greater interest in 
the general subject, and a well defined view and 
established law of such relationship. 

ONE YEAR OF My Lirs.—Eleanor Winthrop's 
Diary for 1869. By Mrs. Grace Middlebrook. Bos- 
ton: D, Lothrop & Co. Another ‘“ prize’ work, 
very naturally written, and seeming like a real 
transcription from life. The teachings are helpful 
for individual, and home, and public Christian life; 
and deserve to be widely received. The book is very 
interesting, and will find many youthful admirers. 

Puss-CaT MEw, and Other Stories. By E. H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, M. P. New York: Harper 
«& Brothers. A collection of fairy stories for chil- 
dren, The stories and the pictures illustrating 
them show a vigorous aud creative imagination, 
and cannot fail to be entertaining to all classes of 
readers as well astothe young. Nothing happier 
in their line has appeared since the inimitable 
creations of Jean Macé, 

THE VIRTUES AND FAULTS OF CHILDHOOD. 
Translated from the French. Baltimore: Kel/y, 
Piet & Co. A series of beautiful and impressive 
little stories, illustrating Temperance, Generosity, 
Charity, Humility, Patience, &c., on the one hand, 
and Greediness, Avarice, Laziness, Envy, Pride, 
Anger, &c., on the other. Excellently well adapted 
for child-reading, and to be commended to pa- 
rents who would be helped in teaching these good 
lessons to their children. 

CAPTAIN JOHN; or Loss is Sometimes Gain. 
A captivating story, somewhat tragic in its deve- 
lopments, showing how the truth will triumph in 
vindication of the suspected and the wronged; and 
offering some wholesome teachings on the right 
bearing of oneself in tne midst of terribly trying 
providences. Published by Henry Hoyt, Boston. 
For sale in Philadelphia by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 

BRAVE BALLADS for American Children; ‘‘ Cin- 
dereila,’ and “Red Riding-Hood” are three bril- 
liantly colored holiday books for children, in pa- 
per cov. rs, the first named containing in pleasing 
rhyme the stories of Columbus, Rip Van Winkle, 
Israel Putnam and Abraham Lincoln. Ther are 
much to be preferred to the ordinary run of chil- 
dren's toy-books. Published by Fields, Osgood & 
Co., Boston. 

THE INFANT-CLASS: Hints on Primary Religious 
Instruction, By Sara J. Timanus. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Eiward Eggleston. Chicago: 
Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Publishing Co. Small in 
size but golden in weight. A little manual that 
all infant-class teachers who wish to base their 
work on the true principles of the art of teaching, 
will certainly procure and study. The experience 
of the author and editor well qualify them for the 
production of this work, which fills a real vacancy, 
and yet stands in the way of no assistant which 
infant-class teachers have hitherto found helpful 
and suggestive. Therefore, this work will be fresh 
and new, no matter how many manuals they may 
already have and use. 

SIsTER ROSE; or, St. Bartholomew's Eve. By 
the author of ‘Mistress Margery,” &. Philadel © 
phia: American Sunday-School Union. This tragie 
ehapter in the Church’s history is here written 
with all the vividness which characterizes the au- 
thor in her successful stories of these periods. It 
is a good book for the Sabbath-school library. 

GoLD AND NAME. By Marie Sophie Schwartz. 
fransiated from tne Swedish. Boston: Lee & She- 
purd, The publishers have sscureda note from 
the Swedish songster, Christine Nilsson, who in 
warmest terms felicitates the American public on 
the opportunity of being introduced to a Swedish 
wriler “who has contributed to make the glory 
of her country.” 

THE SHADOW OF MOLOCH MOUNTAIN. By Mrs. 
JaneG Austin. New York, Sheldon & Co. Anew 
novel by the author of ** Cipher.” 

Tur POISON OF ASPS. By Florence Marryatt. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. An addition to Ap- 
pleton’s “ Library of Choice Novels,” 

THE WSSTMINSTER REVIEW, for October, re- 
published by The Leonard Scots Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, is a numberof more than ave- 
rage excellence, and also on account of the subjects 
of some of its papers, of more than usual interest 
io American readers. $4a year. 
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Rvp ertising Department. 


Onder this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
Tt ts our purpose and determination not to admit into 
& anything of an objectionable character, under any 
strewmstances whatever, All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOOD BIBLE MAPS. 
PALESTINE 


AND OTHER 


PARTS OF SYRIA. 


Size, 6 by 9 feet. Price, $15. 


This large and exceedingly valuable Map of the 
Holy Land, is the result of the united labors of Rev. 
Henry 8. Osborn, LL. D., and Rev. Lyman Coleman 
D.D. Ithas been constructed after the personal 
surveys of the authors, who have also availed them- 
selves of the opinions of Robinson, Thomson, Kie- 








pert Wetzstein, Van De Velde, Porter and others; 
ides embracing the information obtained by the 
recent British Admiralty Survey on the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean. Ithas been emphatically 
pronounced the best Map of Palestine for Sunday- 
schools ever published in any age or country. 


JERUSALEM 


ADJACENT PLACES. 
Size, 5 by 8 feet. Price, $12. 


This is a beautiful Bird’s Eye View of Jerusalem, 
as it is supposed to have appeared in the time of ow 
Saviour. It embraces not only the city, but the 
towns, mountains and valleys in its vicinity. The 
prominent objects are delineated with great clear- 
ness, so that there is no difficulty in identifyin 
them. The Map is accompanied by a Manual fom, 
Key which will give to any one, however unfami- 
liar with the subject, sufficient information to ena- 
bls him to fully understand and explain the View. 


BIBLE LANDS, 


IWustrating Especially 


THE TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL. 


Size, 4 by 6 feet. Price, $7. 

A very convenient Map for all who are engaged 
in studying that portion of the Bible which em- 
braces the Life and Labors of the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles. His different voyages are distinctly 
marked by colored lines, so that they can be easily 
traced by any one smack in the study of the nar- 
rative. The Map embraces that portion of the ter- 
nitory known as Asia Minor, and extends as fa 
westward as Greece and Italy. 


JOURNEYINGS OF ISRAEL. 


MvusSLIN—UNMOUNTED. 


Size, 4 by 5 feet. Price, $3. 


This Map has been prepared by Rev. J. P. Durnin, 
D. D., from personal travels and observations in the 
lands of Egypt and Palestine. It embraces the ter- 
ritory from beyond the Nile River on the west, to 
twenty miles east of the Dead Sea, and covering 
more than 200 miles of extent from north to south, 

This Map will be sent by mail on receipt of price, 


RELIEF MAP OF PALESTINE, 


Rev. W. L. Gage, author of “Studies ih Bible 
Lands,” has recently imported a beautiful little 
Map of Palestine in the time of the patriarchs, 

eof papier mache, s0 moulded as to show the 

elevations and depressions of the face of the coun- 

It is intended for a teacher’s use in his class, 

and will aid greatly in understanding the Scriptu- 

ral allusions to the mountains, hills and valleys of 

the Holy Land. Price $1, for which copies will be 
sent by mail. 








The Best Children’s Paper ! 


Elegantly printed in Oil Colors; 
FULL OF HANDSOME PICTURES, 
Good Stories, 

And everything to interest 
Little Folks. 


Only 50 Cents a Wear. 


A $40 Sunday-School Library 
for 100 subscribers. 
Send stamp for specimen copy and 
Peemium List. 
Address, CHILD AT HOME, 
164 Tremont St., Boston. 


Graded Question-Books. 


CHILD 


AT 
HOME. 








The following Graduated Text-Books are intend- 
ed to be used by the different classes in any Sab- 
bath-school. They have been carefully prepared, 
with a view of meeting the varied capacities of the 
different scholars; so that a uniform lesson may be 
used for the entire school: 


GREAT DUTIES 


TAUGHT IN THE BIBLE, 


FIRST SERIES—For Children. 
SECOND SERIES—For Youth. 
THIRD SERIES—For Adults. 


GREAT TRUTHS 


OF THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Juvenile Classes. 
SECOND SERIES—For Youth. 
THIRD SERIES—For Adults. 


HEROES OF THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Infant Classes. 
SECOND SERIES—For Children. 
THIRD SERIES—For Youth. 
FOURTH SERIES—For Adults. 


CHRIST’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 


Volume I.—For Little Children. 
Volume II.—For Youth. 
Volume III.—For Adults. 











Price, $15 per 100 Copies. 
By mail, $2.08 per Dozen Copies. 
Sample copy for examination, 19 cents. 


ANNOUNCEMENT!!! 
NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC! 


Although BRIGHT JEWELS is comparatively a 
new book, and has proved to be one of the most 
popular works ever issued by us—more than 300,000 
copies having been sold since its publication, yet we 
are urgently pressed to bring out “something new.” 
To meet this demand, we beg leave to announce 
that we have a work in preparation by Rev. Robert 
Lowry and W. H. Doane, who are now conceded 
to be the most popular writers of Sunday-sehool 
music in thiscountry. It is confidently believed 
that this work will surpass any of its predecessors, 
It will be issued early in the Spring, and will be 
of the popular size and shape. Later notice will 
be given when we are ready to receive orders. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to Wm. B. BRADBURY.) 
425 Broome Street, New York, 


Publishers of “Bright Jewels,” “Songs of Devo- 
tion,” “Fresh Laurels,’’ “Bradbury Trio,” &e. 














GLADN ESS 


OR 


SONGS OF 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


BY J. E. GOULD, 


Author of some of the finest collections of 
Chureh Music published. 


The favor with which this book has been received 
during the few months since its first publication, 
is satisfactory proof that its author has supplied a 
want that has long been felt for a superior book of 
Music and Hymns for Sunday-schools. 


SONCS OF GLADNESS 


Contains 176 pages, with about 600 pieces, furnish. 
ing a variety of rich material, embracing some- 


thing appropriate to every season of interest in 
any school, 


SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Has met with the most cordial approval, with 
scarcely a single exception, wherever submitted 
for examination, and is adopted as the standard in 
many schools. 


SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Is suited to the use of all denominations of Chris- 
tians,as nothing has been introduced conflicting 
with the views held in common among the dif- 
ferent families of the church. 


SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Promises to be the leading Music-Book among 
schools where a taste for the purest and best is 
esteemed of vital importance, instead of the light 
and trifling which too often abounds, 


PRICES OF THE BOOK. 


Per 100 Copies. 


Beaatifally bound in cloth, with gilt side stamp, $50 
Substantial, stiff pasteboard covers, So 
Neat paper covers, : 2. iy ee esiels 


$25 


Sample (paper cover) for examination sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents, 


Subscribe for the Best. 
THE CHILD’S PAPER. 


Monthly Circulation 


348,000. 
LARGER THAN ANY OTHER 
SABBATH-SCHOOL PAPER PUBLISHED. 
$12.00 Per Hundred Copies. 





American Tract Society, 
1408 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





TOKEN FOR TEACHERS. 


This is a little four-page leaflet, prepared by 
R. G. PARDEE, containing some brief and useful 
hints forthe Sunday-school teacher. It is intended 
to show the relations of the Superintendent, the 
Teachers, the Parents, the Pastor, the Church and the 
Community to the true worker in the Sunday-sch 
vineyard. It also embraces some valuable principles, 
of instruction, with the qualifications of @ & 
teacher. Many Superintendents we have no doubt 
would like todistribute it in theirschools, Packages 
of 5° copies will be sent by mail for 25 cents. 
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1871. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
THE WELL-SPRING 


For 1871, 


Is the only Weekly Paper for Children and Youth 
Published in the Country, suitable 
for Sabbath-Schools. 


The articles are many of them original, from our 
best writers, while the pictures are all attractive 
and beautiful. 

We hope that your school will circulate at least 
twenty copies for the new year, and we are confi- 
dent that it will increase theinterest in the school, 
and profit the children, 





PRICE, 
For 20 copies and upwards, 6 cts. per copy. 
Postage prepaidin Boston,72 ** ‘* * 
For Semi-Monthly issue, one-half these rates. 
For Monthly issue,one-fourth the above rates. 
MQSES H. SARGENT, Treas., 
13 Cornhiti, Boston. 


NEW HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, 


BY REV. GEORGE W. CLARK. 








A new work most admirably arranged for the 
use of those who are engaged in studying the Life 
of our Lord. We do not Know of any other volume 
ofits kind so inexpensive, and at the same time 
so full and fresh and useful for Sabbath-school 
teachers who are pursuing any course of lessons 
on the Life of Christ. ‘We earnestly recommend 
this new Harmony to every student of the Hely 
Scriptures. Price, $1.50. 


VICK’S 


FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1871. 


THE First EDITION OF ONE HUNDRED AND 
Firry THOUSAND copies of Vick’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Seeds and Floral Guide, is published 
and ready tosend out—100 pages, and an Engra- 
ving of almost every desirable Flower and Vege- 
table. It is elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, 
illustrated with Three Hundred fine Wood Engra- 
vings, and Two beautiful 

COLORED PLATES. 

The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral 
Guide published. A GERMAN EDITION pub- 
lished, in all other respects similar to the English. 
Sent free to all my customers of 1870, as rapidly 





‘as possibie, without application. Sent to all others 


who order them for Ten Cents, which is not half 
the cost, Address JAMES VICK, 
ochester, N. Y. 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 








A concordance of subjects and complete index to 
the Holy Scriptures in which the various persons, 
Places and subjects mentioned are accurately re- 
ferred to, and every word briefly explained; toge- 
ther with a chronological arrangement of the 
Whole Bible, by which the Scriptures may be read 
in one connected narrative. Price, $1.50. 


‘EVERY SUBSCRIBER “om 


Desiring to fille The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and tial pat 


Binders. It will last from year to year. Price b3 
Mail, $). 
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THE PRIZE 


ye 





PRICE $1.60 EACH. 








BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET. MOTH AND RUST. 


$600 PRIZE. $300 PRIZE. 


These volumes are in response to the offer made in the autumn of 1869, and are works 
such as one rarely finds, both as respects their high religious character and elegant 
binding, Three hundred and thirteen volumes in manuscript were received, making 
a pile, when packed in solid mass, five fect long, two feet wide, and two feet high, em- 
bracing contributions from nearly every State in the Union and the Canadas, The two 
selected by the committee of award, as fully meeting the conditions of the offer, stand 
at the head of this advertisement, and will be found of such interest and excellence, as 
places them at the head of the juvenile religious literature of the age. Beautifully il- 
lustrated, bound in gold and black. Price, $31.4.@0 each. Tenth thousand now ready. 


Other Selections from Same 3IS Manuscripts. 





———< 





Orient Boys ... + « « « « $150] Intothe Highways... .. . $150 
Tom Bently . . « » « «+ « « 1850} Queen Rhoda . . . « » « « « EO 
Captain John . ... .. +. + 150} KeptfromIdols ....... 1850 
Charity Hurlburt . . . . . . . 150] Eleanor Willoughby’s Self . . . 125 
Snail Shell Harbor , . . . . . 125] Aunt Rebecca’s Charge .... 125 
The Whole Armor ... . . . 125jIsaacPhelps ......'s « 12 


Choice Selections for the Holidays from General List. 





Under the Cross, (16 Illus.) . . $425 

sd " “ (Tu. Mo.) . $6 to 860 

to “6 *“ (small, 4Illus.). 150 
Court and Camp of David, (it Hilus.) 2 50 
Carmina Ceeli, or Songs of Heaven 200 
Baby’s Christmas, (33 Illus). . . 125 
Our Happy Home, (17 Illus.) . 10 
Faithful Promiser, (tinted paper, gilt) 1 25 
Little Maddie, (8 vols.inone.). . 175 
Jessie Gordon .. . ee - 150 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT PREPAID 





Mountain Patriots . . . .. . $150 
The Pearl Necklace ay aa oa 
Pe a a ro 
TheSquire’s Daughter. . . . . 128 
Engene Cooper ....... 11 
Frank Wentworth ...... i115 
The Old Oak Farm ..... . 100 
Fred’s Fresh Start ..... 90 
‘Sketches from Palestine . .. . 80 
Yaohityille Boys: s,s + 6s 6 8 80 
BY MAIL. 


PLEASH SEND FOR FULE DESCKIPTIVE C.42 4LOGUH. 


HENRY HOYT. Publisher. $ Cornhill. Boston. 
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TEACHER’S LIBRARY SLATE. 
Price, $1.20 Per Dozen. 





This is a very convenientarrangement for the use 
of the Sabbath-school teacher. It is intended for 
keeping a record of the books which have been 
selected by the class. Aftera choice has been made 
the librarian takes the slate, returning it to the class 
with the books which have been chosen. In every 
school where a catalogue is used for making selec- 
tions from the library, this slate will be found to be 
the nicest arrangement yet introduced. 


The article cannot besent by mail, except at letter 
rates of postage. Sample in this way for 20 cents. 


ON TRIAL, FOR 50 CENTS. 


Pastors, Superintendents and other friends of the 
Sabbath-school have expressed a wish that The 
Sunday-School Times should visit their teachers 
antil they become acquainted with the paper; as- 
sured that they will soon realize thatan annual 
subscription is a good investment of 3 cents a week. 
We will send the paper FOUR MONTHS on trial, in 
large or small quantities, at the rate of 50 cents per 
eopy. Surely in no other way could teachers be so 
greatly benefitted withsosmallan outlay of money, 








PICTORIAL AIDS 
BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Sabbath-Schools, Bible-Classes, 


AND 
Congregational Bible Instruction. 
5 Large Charts. Size, 28 by 40 inches. 


These charts will be found very serviceable in 
the preparation of Lessons for Visible Illustration 
of Bible Themes. They are bold enough to be seen 
distinctly in a large room, and meet a want that 
has been feit by those who have not had much ex- 
perience in the use of chalk on a blackboard. The 
subjects, already prepared, with a description of 
each lesson, are, 

The Good Shepherd, 
Parable of the Sower, 
The Pillar of Truth, 
The Two Mansions, 
The Christian Armor, 

The entire set will be sent by mail on receipt of 

$2.50, or a sample for examination for 50 cents, 
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“‘Dr. Hart's book is the best on the subject.’ 
Rev. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 





THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL IDEA: 


An Exposition of the Principles which 
underlie the Sunday-school cause, 
setting forth its Objects, Orga- 
nization, Methods and 
Capabilities. 


By JOHN 8S. HART, LL.D. 
Large 16mo, 416 pages, $1.50. 


The intention of this volume is to givea 
general survey of the whole subject of Sun- 
day-schools. The author’s experience asa pro- 
minent Christian educator for more than one- 
third of a century, is embodied in this admi- 
rable volume. There is hardly any feature 
of the Sunday-school work which has not at 
one time or another come up for Dr. Hart's 
personal, practical consideration, and he here 
presents his whole-rounded idea of what the 
Sunday-school is and of what it is capable. 

A complete alphabetical index, embodying 
every topic under cortsideration, adds greatly 
to the value of the volume as a text-book for 
frequent reference. 


WORDS OF APPROVAL. 


In many respects this book is superior toany 
similar work, for itcovers more ground and is the 
result of many years’ intimate relation with the 
young. Every Sunday-school teacher should at 
once secure this elegant volume, It will pay for 
itself a thousand times in renewed interest in the 
good work of saving souls.—Methodist Recorder. 


The volume before us is the work of a professional 
teacher, one who has made ths Sunday-school in- 
stitution a subject of thought and study for many 
years. We wish that not only every pastor, super- 
intendent, and teacher, but every parent too would 
read the work.—Southern Churchman, 

No more complete and thorough work has ever 
been given to the Sunday-school workers of our 
land. We rank this book among the siege-guns of 
our warfare.—Baplist Teacher. 

Dr. Hart is a Christian scholar, an experienced 
educator in the secular field, and for many years 
editor of the leading Sunday-school periodical of 
the country. Every superintendent will of course 
secure a copy of his new book.—Sunday-School 

urna, 

“This book takes a hopeful view of the Sunday- 
school work. Its study is calculated to give the 
teacher a high aim, a more comprehensive and 
larger-idea of his responsibilities, and a determi- 
nation to beabetter teacher.—Sunday-School Work- 
man, 

Iamgreatly pleased with Prof. Hurt’s new book, 
and am studying it with delight. 1 hope it wili be 
widely read and as widely appreciated.—Rev. A. 
Clay Trumbull. 

With that graceful style and carefui elaboration 
for which the author isso noted, he writes fully 
and excellently of all the general principles of 
#Sanday-schoo!l work and of the philosophy of teach- 
ing. The book is admirable for its correctness and 

* thoroughness.—New York Independent. 

Professor Hart deserves the gratitude of all true 
friends of Sabbath-schools for writing this work, 
and it is hoped they will widely seck it and care- 
fully read it. The publishers have issued it ina 
very inviting form.—Chrislian Inst,uctor 

The treatise is well nigh,if not altogether ex- 
haustive of the theme. In all its parts, too, it 


. breathes the spirit of a Christian heart panting to’ 


make the Sunday-school a blessing such as God 
designed it to be.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS 
For 1871. 


Charming Monthiies for the Little Folks. 


By using either one or all of these papers, we can 
supply any Sabbath-school, one, two, three, or four 
times a month. 





Terms :—Always in Advance. 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER. 


10 copies per annum to one address, $1.25 
15 “oe ii) “ itd 1,88 
20 “ i) “ a) - 2 50. 
80 “ i “ ity 3.75 
40 “ oe ity te 5.00 
50 oe te “ La) 6.25 
100 “ “ id La 12.00 
THE CHILD AT HOME. 
10 copies per annum to one address, $1.25 
15 “ “ ity “ 1,88 
20 it) Lid it “ 2.50 
80 ee it) id ia 3.75 
40 oe ity “ “ 5.00 
50 e “ee ia iia 6.25 
— ta se es 12.00 
THE CHILD'S PAPER. 
10 copies per annum to one address, $1.25 
15 “ os “ee oo“ 1,88 
20 “ a ee o 2.50 
80 ity “ ad “ 8.75 
40 ii) “ “e o 5,00 
of “ te “es 6.25 
100 it) o Lay “ 12.00 
THE CHILD’S WORLD. 
10 copies per annum to one address, $1.20 
15 (Tt) “ o iT) 1.80 
20 o a) “ ity 2.40 
30 “ “w td ita 3.60 
40 ia) ee oe iy 4.80 
50 ity oe “e ee 6.00 
100 te Ld & . 12.00 


4g> The terms of annual subscription are those 
established by the different Societies which pub- 
lish these papers. Six monthssubscription receiv- 
ed at half the above rates. Sample copies of one or 
all free on receipt of stamp for postage. 


| MITE-CHEST, 


FOR 





CLASS COLLECTIONS. 





This very neat little box, or Mite-Chest, as it is 
called, has been prepared for the use of Sunday- 
school classes, to contain their monthly collections. 
It is made of wood, with ornamental cover, on 
which are printed appropriate passages from the 
Scriptures. 

SEND FOR A SAMPLE. 
4a~ Ten Chests in a box for $3. 
Sample by mail 40 cents, 


GEIST’S 





ADHESIVE LABELS, 





Lto 300, 2101 to 2400, 
301 to 600, 2401 to 2700, 
601 to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
901 to 1200, 3001 to 8300, 
1201 to 1500, 3301 to 3600, 
1501 to 1800, 3601 to 3900, 
1801 to 2100, 3901 to 4100, 





These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by a substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known, They are sold at 





aq B: autifally bound in fiue cloth. Sentby mail | 


on receipt of price. 


80 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels. Furnished 


Established 1841, 


W. & F. LANGENHEM. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


ARTISTICALLY COLORED 


For the Magic Lantern, Stereopticon, 
and dissolving view apparatus, 


Also MANUFACTURERS of 
MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


LANTERNS and APPARATUS 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY FURNISHED, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FURNISHED GRATIS, 


Address: W. & EF. LANGENHEIM, 
P. O. Box 1579 Philadelphia, Pa., 
(Manufactory, 1018 Woed Street.) 


TEACHER’S CLASS-BOOK : 


IMPROVED. 
PRICE 15 CENTS. 


This form of Class-Book for the use of Sabbath- 
school teachers CO nten ags combines the advantages 

ssessed by all others. On the open pageare planes 
or recording the name of every scholar, and for 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour, con- 
tribution, and the number of library book, Either 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 
form an interesting record. By mail 19 cents. 











THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES 
Published Every Week, 


$1.60 A WYERKAR. 


Four months on trial, 50 cents. 





Where ten or more copies are subscribed four at 
one time, $1.25 per copy. . 


Terms:—Invariably in Advane: 


Constdering the amount and variety of vrigtru: 
matter in THt TIMES, it is belteved to be ihe shennest 
religious weekly published. 

“Vo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond tar 
date for which subscription has been paid 
advance, 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times ial 
may bave been lost in the mails, will please rami! 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures ars printed in connection with tlic sais 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment ha: vesr 
made, 

Wriites receipts for renewals are not necessary, 
as due acknowledgment for remittances is made 
by the ure of these figures. 

The postage on The 7imes is 20 cents a year, whtci 
must be paid in advance a the post office where the 
subsoriber resides. 

a aonding money by mall, we advise our corres 
pondents to remit elther in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it car 
be done, 

All letters relating to the businoss managemeD! 
of The Times, or cOntaining remittances for sub- 
seriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries ip 
regard to the best pubilcations for Sabbath-schooit. 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 


608 ARCH STREET, 





in large or small quantities, by mail, vost-paid, 


PHILADBLPHUIA,PA. 
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